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COLUMBUS. .Victory 


Through “One Great Compelling Idea” 


By Witu1aM LaVarre, Department of Commerce 


OUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 

AGO a deeply enlightened man 
gathered a few of the men of his genera- 
tion together and cast loose from a 
Had-Been World to fight an ideology in 
which he did not believe—an ideology 
which, if he had not been able to prove 
it untrue, would have enslaved even 
longer the men and women of his era to 
a fallacious international theory... that 
the World was flat. 

The Earth and the Sea were not flat, 
Columbus believed: Man, if he were brave 
enough to try, could sail freely all around 
the World! 


“To Face ‘The Abysmal Brink’ ” 


For this battle of his century, against 
geographical precepts and blind human 
conclusions in which he did not then, 
and we no longer, believe, he had col- 
lected such other willing men about him 
as he could find or intrigue—such men 
as were Willing to cast loose from a Had- 
Been World. Many of these men were 
fed-up with conditions under which they 
lived; in some special instances, they had 
nothing better to gain than to gamble 
futile, unpleasant, or quite unsuccessful 
pasts for personal futures which, how- 
ever unknown, could not seem much, if 
any, worse. 

Thus Christopher Columbus 450 years 
ago went out to face the western-sea 
enemies of his generation. The legends 
of that day had long overdramatized 
those enemies as being supreme, uncon- 
querable. And what was the use in fight- 
ing them when ultimately, even though 
the serpents of the sea were passed or 
conquered en route, the victors would 
only end up in due time (“the wise men” 
of that era said) by arriving at the 
abysmal brink of the westward “Ocean 
Sea” and falling off into space, brim- 
stones, and an ever-lasting Hell? The 
World was not round, they said—the 
world was flat! 


“Magnificent Goal and Battle” 


This was Man’s Great Venture, to 
which we owe much, of four hundred and 
fifty years ago. This was the magnificent 
intellectual goal and battle of a man 
of the Fifteenth Century and his few 
companions. 

But hardly had the campaign begun to 
prove the world was round, not flat— 
hardly had they headed out away from 
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“For Seven Years... Everyone 
to Whom the Enterprise Was Men- 
tioned Treated It As Ridiculous... 
But’ Now There Is Not a Man, Down 
to the Very Tailor of This Town, Who 
Does Not Beg To Be Allowed To Be- 
come an Explorer!”’ 


Christopher Columbus 
1498 
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home in three lonely ships, into the un- 
known westward sea—than differences 
of opinion arose between the men who 
were hoping to win. There was, for in- 
stance, Martin Pinzon, whom few now re- 
member, continually wanting to steer in 
the direction of each seemingly “favor- 
able sign” of land, each seemingly “favor- 
able” wind. Some wanted to sail more 
to the south; others more to the north. 


One clique, discovering during the first 
week that extra food had providently 
been stored, wanted to eat it up, with 
bigger rations—confident that the voyage 
would be short. Some with no great 
actual experience or accomplishments set 
themselves apart from their companions, 
under mysterious claims of wisdom— 
held their own court, you might say, for 
the purpose of ingratiating, or ganging, 
themselves into special authority and 
favors and into special profits above those 
which their companions might receive 
when the goal was reached... 


“Enthusiam and Tenacity” 


Columbus to some people of his gen- 
eration seemed to be a man who “did 
not know where he was going.” Others 
recorded a more devitalizing opinion: 
“This Genoese,” they said, “in his mad 
fantasy, is trying to make himself a great 
lord at the expense of our lives.” But 
Columbus had a very vivid idea of where 
he wanted to go, had dreamed of it since 
his youth, had prepared himself so thor- 
oughly for his venture that, on the eve 
of undertaking it, he was the greatest 
navigator of his era. 


He not only had his theories but he 
had tested out his new ideas of naviga- 
tion, in which many of his countrymen 
did not believe, by having sailed success- 
fully 100 leagues beyond Iceland, and he 
had sailed “beyond Greenland”—or more 
than half of the later-to-be-discovered 


route to America. The World, to him, 
was round, not flat! 

The combination of Columbus’ en- 
thusiasm and tenacity of purpose caused 
him to regard. this one great theory, 
when once fixed in his own mind, as a 
matter of such undeniable certainty 
that no doubt, no opposition, no disap- 
pointment could divert him from its 
pursuit. 


“One Constant Compass Point” 


Some of Columbus’ dreams were, his 
ghost might be the first now to admit, 
fantastic. He saw miracles, invented 
miracles and mirages. But there is now 
no doubt that he was the best navi- 
gator of his day, the Great Navigator of 
history who was to add a vast new, ul- 
timately magnificent hemisphere to the 
then-known earth and seas. 

Among those turbulent waves, foresee- 
ing that the vague terrors already 
awakened in minds of his superstitious 
seamen would increase as the space 
which intervened between them and 
their homes increased, he adopted a de- 
fensive strategy of keeping two journals. 
One was private, secret, in which his 
true reckoning of the distance actually 
sailed each day was noted; the other a 
public journal, for general inspection, in 
which the distance covered was greatly 
minimized in order to keep his compan- 
ions in ignorance of their actual distance 
from their homes. 

In many other ways he tried, we now 
know, to soothe, beguile, his most con- 
troversial companions into coopera- 
tion—catered to their individual greeds 
by describing the splendid countries to 
which he was certain to conduct them; 
promised land and riches to inflame their 
imaginations. But he kept his own face 
and ships toward one constant compass 
point, due West, on his horizon. 


“Schemed, While Shirking” 


Thus, embarked upon their genera- 
tion’s most dangerous and awe-inspiring 
venture, sailed men four hundred and 
fifty years ago, pulling and talking 
against each other, men who, without 
much if any knowledge of navigation, in- 
sisted on being allowed to try out their 
own navigation theories— and some men 
who even schemed at night, finally, to 
take over command, while shirking the 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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MANCHURIA: Storm Center 


Products, Trade, Character, Aspect, of a Vast Region 
Now Threatening Momentarily To Become a War-V ortex 


By Cuarvts K. Moser, Department of Commerce 


ANCHURIA has been the twentieth- 

century storm center of the Far 
East. Every war in that area (even the 
present one) during the past 40 years 
has been fought either in Manchuria, 
and elsewhere, or because of Manchuria 
as a primary issue. It was and is the 
battleground of the hopes and ambitions 
of three among the world’s great powers, 
Russia, Japan, and China, the boundaries 
of whose dominions surround it. In such 
surroundings its fate may never be fully 
settled, for the decision cast up by one 
war may as likely as not be upset by 
the next one. 

“One result of the Russo-Japanese 
war,” says a world-recognized author- 
ity “was the evacuation of Manchuria 
by the Russians, which, after the con- 
clusion of peace in 1905, was handed over 
by Japan to China.” What a mistake 
that turned out to be!) 
llth Edition 


1Encyclopedia Brittanica, 


(1910-11), Vol. XVII, p. 554. 





e E eg 1 a le: 
Courtesy Charles K. Moser. 


Mongol herdsman bringing his sheep to market in Manchuria. Note native cart made all 


of wood—no metal on rim or hub. 


Present-Day Manchuria 


Manchuria of today is an area consid- 
erably larger than our Pacific Northwest, 
including Montana and Idaho, and more 
than twice the size of the Japanese Em- 
pire. Roughly it occupies about the 
same place on the eastern seaboard of 
Asia as would a similar area on the North 
American continent that extended from 
North Carolina to Hudson Bay, in 
Canada. 

The first official census, taken October 
1, 1940, gave the total population as 
43,233,954—-undoubtedly increased some- 
what since that time. Scarcely more 
than 1 percent of these people are Jap- 
anese, while the Chinese, including 
remnants of the indigenous tribes, con- 
stitute 96 percent or more. 

The Japanese officially lament the 
fact that, in spite of every effort, Jap- 
anese colonization in Manchuria is still 
a failure, with less than 20.000°* families 


* Manchuria Daily News, November 2, 1941 


settled there in 40 years. Both the Jap- 
anese and Manchurian Governments 
have substantially subsidized Japanese 
settlers, with such free allowances to each 
family as 240 yen for travel, 730 yen 
for equipment, 185 for group expenses 
and 206 for telephone and specials. _ 


Land Uncongenial to Most Japs 


The harsh climate, the bleak land. 
scape, the cultivation of unfamiliar 
crops in unfamiliar ways, and the com- 
parative isolation from his countrymen 
en masse, combine to make Manchuria 
uncongenial to the Japanese farmer, ae. 
customed as he is to the mild, pleasant 
climate and gregarious country life of 
Japan. 

There is, moreover, the decisive fac. 
tor of severe competition from the Chi- 
nese farmer, whose lower living stand- 
ards and higher efficiency in cultivation 
methods necessary to Manchuria effec. 
tively strangle Japanese farming efforts. 


The Three Eastern Provinces 


Manchuria is not the name of anything 
in Chinese nomenclature. The Chinese 
know it only as a foreign term for what 
they call the Three Eastern Provinces, 
Foreigners say “Manchuria” instead of 
Heilungkiang, Kirin, and Laoning, just 
as we say New England instead of naming 
the several States, such as Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

The Chinese do not like the use of the 
term because it implies a distinction be- 
tween Manchuria and China Proper. 
Even the term Three Eastern Provinces 
among the Chinese is comparatively 
modern. The commonest vernacular 
term for Manchuria is K’ou Wai, which 
means Outside of the Passes—of the 
Great Wall—and applies to Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan as well. 

After the “Incident” of 1931, which ce- 
casioned the so-called separation of the 
Three Eastern Provinces, or Manchuria, 
from China, the Japanese Army added 
the adjacent province of Jehol and gave 
to the region occupied by the four Prov- 
inces the name of ‘“Manchukuo,” which 
means “land of the Manchus,” or Manchu 
State. Naturally, use of the term is any- 
thing but acceptable to the Chinese, while 
the larger term “Manchutikuo” signify- 
ing “the empire of the Manchus,” is 
plain anathema. 
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The above map was prepared in January 1937, before the beginning of the Sino-Japanese War, for publication as a Sunday supplement of the Osaka 
Mainichi, Japan's leading newspaper. It is in no sense, therefore, an official map, but represents pictorially Japanese conceptions of the pro- 
ductivity of Manchuria and Eastern China. Note that all names are in Japanese (Chinese) characters except those of a few principal places 
which have been put in English to aid the reader’s understanding. The chief interest in this map comes from the cartographer’s location of 
opposing military lines around the boundary; airplanes to designate possible air fields; circled areas to locate industrial regions; and fortified 
military lines, particularly along the course of the Amur River and the eastern boundary of Manchuria. The many figures—vegetable, min- 
eral, and animal—indicate the locations in which each of these is the predominant product. 
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Mis ovats . our time the form of migration has So far from being a “virgin” country, 

Great Migration Gr ound changed, moving from south to north—a Manchuria is a vast territory, consider- 
Historically, Manchuria is a part of vast annual influx of farmers and labor- ably larger than Texas, with important 
the great migration ground of eastern ers, mainly, from Shantung and Hopei, regional racial and cultural elements of 
and central Asia. In earlier times this and even from the more southerly Prov- its own. Time and again races emanat- 
movement was from west to east, but in inces of China. ing from Manchuria—the most impor- 
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tant of them now are not the Manchus, 
but the Mongols—have led, or shared in, 
conquests of China, and have set up in 
Chinese dominions a realm of greater or 
less territorial extent wherein the Chinese 
became politically a subordinate race. 

China’s immediate title to Manchuria 
derives from the conquest of China by 
the Manchus and the establishment of 
the Manchu Dynasty in 1644, which 
lasted until the establishment of the Re- 
publicin 1911. The great Yuan, or Mon- 
gol, Dynasty was established earlier by 
Kublai Khan, grandson of the great 
Genghis Khan, in A. D. 1280. 


China owes to the Manchu Dynasty two 
of the greatest sovereigns in its history— 
the Emperor’s K’ang Hsi and Kien 
(Ch’ien) Lung, contemporaries, respec- 
tively of Peter the Great and George 
Washington. The names of both survive 
to mark the most distinguished period in 
modern Chinese art and ceramics. But 
the last of the Manchus and China’s 
greatest woman, the fierce old Dowager 
Empress, Tsu Hsi, who ruled the empire 
as regent from 1860 until her death in 
1906 was, like Catherine II of Russia, 
perhaps the greatest sovereign her coun- 
try ever had. 


Home of the Manchus 


It is the Province of Kirin, dominated 
by the Ch’ang Pai Shan—‘“shan” means 
mountain or mountains—which is truly 
the land of the Manchus, the political 
scene of their rise to dynastic power. 
Historically, the valley of the Mutan- 
kiang, or Hurka, was the original home 
of the Manchus, while all the remaining 
vast spread of Kirin and Heilungkiang 
Provinces, and the Barga plain stretching 
to Outer Mongolia, was the great “un- 
wanted” land—the old unregenerate wil- 


Courtesy Charles K. Mos 


Women of a Manchurian farm family grinding millet 


house. 
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Courtesy Charles K. Moser 


Weighing soybeans at a Manchurian railway station 


October 10, 1942 


The symmetrical mounds in the back. 


ground are beans awaiting shipment and protected from the weather by a sheath of 


matting. 


derness, without culture and almost with- 
out population until penetrated to the 
Amur by Chinese colonists in the 20th 
century. 

The Chinese consider the Amur, or 
Heilungkiang, as a tributary of the Sun- 
gari River, and call the tremendous 
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Note the mud walls around the farm- 


stream below the junction of the two not 
Amur but Sungari. However, in point 
of fact the Nonni, one of its tributaries, 
is a greater river system than the Sungari 
and at the junction of the two, at Bodune. 
emphatically determines the direction of 
their subsequent flow. 

The kinship of the Chinese to Mongol 
and to Manchu differs widely. Chinese. 
when penetrating Mongol-dominated 
areas, never become Mongol unless they 
have, in the British phrase, “gone native”: 
that is, taken a Mongol wife, adopted the 
Mongol way of life, surrendered some- 
thing Chinese. There is seldom such a 
merging of the two that the distinction 
between Chinese and Mongol is not vis- 
ible. Even when custom and costume and 
environment are identical, the eye of the 
foreigner can ordinarily distinguish a 
Chinese from a Mongol without difficulty. 
With the Manchus, on the other hand, 
Chinese characteristics, both physical and 
cultural, blend so perfectly that not even 
the trained observer can tell the two 
apart. The traveler through Manchuria 
who could single out a Manchu—unless 
it be an ancient great lady of the “Ban- 
nermen” whose old-fashioned hair-do 
proclaims her tribal lineage—from the 
45,000,000, mainly Chinese, population 
would show himself a rare observer. 


Golds and Tatars 


Until the Russians began to appear, 
about the time the Manchus were in- 
vading China in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the whole Amur basin 
and much of Siberia was a no-man’s 
land. For this reason, most probably, 
China so readily surrendered Eastern 
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peria to Russian claims in the Treaty 

Nerchinsk, 1689. Manchu tribes, such 
as the Daghurs, the Solons, and the 
golds—the latter more commonly known 
gmong Europeans as the Fish-Skin 
matars—Wwere the inhabitants of the 
Three Eastern Provinces, and across the 

t river lived their kinfolk, the Giliaks 
and other Tungusic tribes, in Siberia. 
while the Chinese, or Manchus, preferred 
daims in the treaty to part of the terri- 
tory north of the Amur, they showed no 
desire to expand into it thereafter. 
owen Lattimore * says that: 

“In fact the Manchus thereafter kept 
well to the south of the Amur, except for 
afew outposts .. . the maintenance of 
a huge virtually uninhabited forest of 
waste between Manchus nad Russians 
minimized foreign incidents. All of 
North Manchuria—more than half the 
area of the three modern Provinces—be- 
came, for the Manchu, precisely what 
Tibet is to the British in India: a buffer 
region where the encroachment of an- 
other power would cause apprehension, 
put where the responsibility of occupa- 
tion and government was by all means 
tobe avoided ... For the Russians, on 
the other hand, it became what the dark 
and bloody ground of Kentucky was to 
the American pioneers: the land of ex- 
pansion, of adventure and empire build- 
ing for the sake of empire building. 
Even with a complete lack of population 
pressure behind them they were impelled 
forward. The wilderness, as wilderness, 
had an attraction for them which it has 
never had for the Chinese pioneer.” 

Until the beginning of the twentieth 
century brought railways and Chinese 
colonists to their country, the Manchus 
were not so essentially nomadic as their 
western relatives, the Mongols, nor so 
dependent for a livelihood on their flocks 
and herds. The Daghurs of the Nonni 
Valley were largely agriculturalists, while 
the Golds, or Fish-Skin Tatars, were 
probably as close an approximation in 
their tribal life to that of our American 
Indians, prior to the coming of the Eng- 
lish colonists to this continent, as could 
te found in all Asia. A nonnomadic 
people, they lived largely by fishing and 
hunting along the banks of the Amur 
and the Ussuri. As with our Indians, 
whom they much resemble in feature and 
manner of living, the women cultivated 
the land while the men roamed field and 
wood in search of furs, elk horns in the 
velvet, and ginseng, which they sold to 
the Chinese. 


Coming of the Railway 


Modern Manchuria, it is literally 
truthful to say, came into being over a 
a table in the foreign office at what 
was then St. Petersburg, now Leningrad. 
Above the fragrant tea and cigarette 
smoke lounged the figures of Li Hung 
Chang, China’s great viceroy of the nine- 
teenth century, and Count Alexis Loban- 
if Rostovsky, Russia’s foreign minister, 
adescendant of the House of Lobans—or 
big heads—who ruled a savage tribe in 





‘Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, p. 108. For 
tuch of the historical sketch included in this 
article, the author acknowledges his indebted- 
hess to Dr. Lattimore’s book. 
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the Northern Caucasus as far back as the 
ninth century. They were “arranging” 
the construction of a railway for Russia 
across North Manchuria which was to, 
in the words of Prince Ito, “point a pistol 
at the breast of Japan,” and seal a pact 
of friendship between China and Russia 
forever! 

Through the puppet Russo-Chinese, 
afterward Russo-Asiatic, bank, created 
for the purpose, the agreement was 
signed in May 1896, and the Chinese 
Eastern railway was completed in June 
1903. It ran from border to border 
across the whole width of North Man- 
churia, nearly 1,000 miles, and dropped 
a spur southward from Harbin to Dalny, 
now Dairen, nearly half as long. China 
and Russia were to share a like partner- 
ship in the railway, although Russia con- 
tributed all the construction money while 
China was to pay in but 5,000,000 Kuping 
taels—which were never paid. Russia 
retained sole administration of the rail- 
way and of a zone 7 miles deep on each 
side of the right-of-way, which gave her 
dominant political control of the whole 
terrain it traversed. 

There were scarcely more than 2,000,- 
000 tribesmen in the vast area, but with 
the opening of the railway thousands of 
colonists poured in from Old Russia and 
from Siberia, some seeking farm lands 
or forests and mine concessions—but 
most came to service the railway. Towns 
sprang up along the railway zone al- 
most overnight. 

Companies were formed for every kind 
of commercial enterprise. Schools, fac- 
tories, distilleries, churches, and homes 
were built along the railway zone, mostly 
under the Railway’s beneficent dominion. 
Millions of Chinese streamed up from 
Shantung and China’s northern Prov- 
inces to stake out farm lands on the 
virgin steppes. 

Manchuria was on the way to becom- 
ing Russia’s great Far Eastern colony, 
a block fitted like a keystone in the 
arch of the Czar’s Amur-River posses- 
sions, between Siberia’s central provinces 
of Transbaikalia and the Maritime Prov- 
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inces beyond the Ussuri, Siberia’s fur- 
thermost East. 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1903-1904 
broke the whole grand scheme apart. 


Spheres of Interest 


The peace treaty signed at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in September 1905, 
ended the war and gave to the Japan- 
ese, among other fruits of victory, the 
southern half of Sakhalien Island and 
the southern half of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway’s spur, which was renamed the 
South Manchuria Railway, running 
southward from Harbin to Dalny (Dai- 
ren) and Port Arthur. 

Henceforth for a quarter of a century 
Manchuria was divided into Spheres of 
Influence: Kirin and Heilungkiang Prov- 
inces, in the north, under domination 
of the Russian-controlled Chinese East- 
ern Railway, with its center of admin- 
istration at Harbin; and the southern 
Province of Fengtien (or Shengking and 
Mukden, as alternate names), later to be 
called Laoning, under the domination of 
the Japanese-controlled South Manchu- 
ria Railway with the cities of Dairen 
and Mukden as centers of administra- 
tion. 

Though Japan and Russia assumed 
direct administration only over their re- 
spective railway zones, 14 miles wide, 
actually their influence extended to the 
farthest hamlets of population, and per- 
meated the whole economic life of Man- 
churia. The dividing line between the 
Spheres of Influence ran along the south- 
ern border of Kirin Province, through 
the city of Changchun—now Hsinking, 
the capital of “Manchukuo”—and across 
the plains to Inner Mongolia. 


The Era of Transition 


This quarter-century (1903-05 to 1931) 
of transitional era in Manchuria’s mod- 
ern life—from a nomadic, pastoral phose 
to the present one of industrial devel- 
opment—witnessed an immense growth 
in its productivity and population, as 





In cold and somber North Manchuria crowds wait on railway platforms, with all the typical 
patience and impassivity of the East. This is Noho Station, on the Tsitsihar-Houlungmen 


line. 
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Courtesy Charles K. Moser. 
Sungari River steamer after 


well as the dev lopment of certain po- 
litical crises. Word War I affected Man- 
churia mainly as the results of the col- 
lapse of Old Russia in the Revolution 
and the rise of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics were reflected in 
changed political and economic condi- 
tions in North Manchuria, while in South 
Manchuria it served as an opportunity 
for the Japanese to extend their power 
and influence. 

The efforts of the old “Manchurian 
Tiger,” Ch’ang Tso Lin, to maintain a 
semblance of Chinese authority, between 
the millstones of Russian and Japanese 
control, culminated in the abortive at- 
tempt of his son, Chang Hsueh-liang, 
to wrest the Chinese Eastern Railway 
from Soviet Russia in 1929. This ill- 
timed embroglio probably marked the 
limits of Japanese “patience” with things 
as they then stood in the Three East- 
ern Provinces. 

During that quarter century, Chinese 
from the southern Provinces had come in 
and settled the land to a number of more 
than 25,000,000, and Koreans from their 
ill-fated country to a total of approxi- 
mately another million. At the height 
of the immigration flux, the years 1921-31, 
an average of nearly 500,000 permanent 
settlers were added annually to the 
population. 


Contrary to provisions of the supple- 
mentary treaty of Peking, December 
1906, between China and Japan, the 
Chinese had been building railways 
parallel to competing Japanese lines 
throughout South Manchuria to take care 
of the increased freight and travel busi- 
ness. Strategically the country had 
always been an object of fervent desire 
on the part of all three, China, Russia, 
and Japan; now it had become—with the 
development of agriculture, a broad 
mining industry, and a considerable num- 
ber of varying industrial plants—a tooth- 
some morsel, economically, also. 

To Japan’s leaders, “the time had 
come” for a coup d’état which should 
once for all separate Manchuria from 
China’s side, deliver Soviet Russia from 
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its arrival on the Amur 


the temptation of coveting it, and seal it 
forever unto Japan. This could not be 
easily accomplished without the exercise 
of both force and finesse. 


A New “State” Is Created 


September 18, 1931, is the inception 
date of present-day Manchuria, called by 
its puppet administrators and the Jap- 
anese “Manchukuo.” The night of that 
date an effort was discovered, it was 
claimed, to blow up the South Manchuria 
Railway at a point near Mukden and not 
far distant from the barracks of Chinese 
soldiers. No detached inquirer has ever 
learned the facts concerning this “Inci- 
dent,” but within a suspicious few minutes 
Japanese military forces had used it as 
a pretext to seize Mukden, Ch’ang Hsueh- 
liang’s capital, and within a few days the 
Commander in Chief of Japan’s Kwan- 
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tung Army proclaimed “Manchukuo” a 
sovereign state, independent of China py 
under the protection of Japan. 

A retiring, bespectacled young may 
known to intimates as Henry Pu-yi ang 
brought up in Tientsin as heir to the 
overthrown Manchu Dynasty in Ching 
was drawn out of his retirement and get 
up as emperor in the newly selecteg 
capital of Hsinking, formerly Changchun, 
The Province of Jehol being added to his 
domain, Japanese advisors were ap- 
pointed to help him guide the ney 
“State,” and Japan hastened to recognize 
the Empire of Manchutikuo. Italy, Ger. 
many, El Salvador, and Thailand haye 
since recognized “Manchukuo,” as Haye 
also Spain, Poland, and Hungary. 

“The question of war or peace for 
Japan,” wrote Dr. A. Kinnosuke * in 1995 
“will be settled, not in Japan, nor on the 
Pacicific ... but in Manchuria . . . Japan 
is about to find in Manchuria the source 
of life and national peace. For of all the 
thousands of troubles Japan has, two 
are serious: the lack of food, and the 
lack of vital raw materials ... ang 
Manchuria seems to be the answer toa 
large extent.” A more penetrating voice 
than the professor’s, that of Premier 
Tanaka, author of the now famous 
Tanaka Memorial, proclaimed in 1997: 
“In the Manchurian area _ especially, 
where we have the closest connections, 
Japan cannot tolerate the spread of dis. 
order.” 

To remove the last cause for “disorder” 
in the Manchurian area, the new “State,” 
with Japanese backing, bought the 
Chinese Eastern Railway from Russia 
in 1935 for approximately 170,000,000 
yen, renamed it the North Manchuria 
Railway and so finally pushed Russia out 
of her twentieth-century Far Eastern 
colonial dream. Japan was free at last 


to make of Manchuria what she would, 


* Manchuria, A Survey, 1925 


Kangchingtzu coaling pier across the bay from Dairen. Its annual capacity is 3,500,000 tons, 


and it accommodates four 8,000-ton vessels simultaneously. 
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The Face of the Land 


Everyone venturing into a strange 
country, even by way of the printed page, 
kes to know what it is going to look 
ike. The traveler awakening with day- 

ht on one of the luxurious American- 

trains that Japan speeds across 
Manchuria might readily thing himself 
ip Iowa, or the Dakotas, or any of our 
western Prairie States, perhaps—except 
for two differences readily apparent: 
first, the Asiatic countenances of his fel- 
jw passengers and of the farm folk; 
gcond, the mud walls of the farmhouses 
peeping out from lonely clumps of trees 
hastening by. In winter there is the 
same landscape tone of dreary gray, in 
summer the same gay colors of harvest: 
Kaoliang stretches like corn fields, inter- 
gersed with beans or millet, across the 
fat or rolling plains, deep-rooted in a 
sh, black soil with hardly a stone or 
pebble in a mile. Roads, cut into ruts 
almost without bottom, lead to distant 
jow hills, pink against the horizon; and 
sodgy wooden Chinese carts, piled high 
ith beans or fodder and drawn by some- 
times as many as 12 tough and shaggy 
Mongol ponies, mcve slowly forward, sur- 
munded by packs of fierce “wonk” dogs 
that will pull a man down unless he is on 
horseback. 

North and south along the eastern bor- 
der, the Ch’an Pai-shan, or White Moun- 
tains, rise to peaks of 8,000 feet and are 
superbly wooded to the top with the 
‘kedra” or Manchurian pine, hemlock, 
oak, birch, and maple. This is the finest 
sanding timber in Chinese territory, and 
athough Japanese and Russian conces- 
sons have all but denuded some of the 
best areas, there are still grand stands of 
the kedra, like Oregon pine, accessible by 
river, raft, and trail to the lumberman. 

Following the flow, north and west, of 
the Argun and Amur Rivers along Man- 
churia’s boundaries, the Greater and 
lesser ranges of the Khingans are less 
wooded, with larches, birch, spruce, and 
srub oak the most abundant trees. 


Manchuria’s climate also is very simi- 
lar to that of our Prairie States and 
Canada—the winters severe, long, and 
dry; the summers short, hot, and plenti- 
fully visited by thunderstorms. In North 
Manchuria, ice closes the rivers to navi- 
gation from the beginning of November 
tothe end of April, and the intense cold 
leaves the ground too frozen for planting 
til early June. 


The coldest regions are along the up- 
per course of the Amur, in the Greater 
Khingan Mountains, where the winter 
temperature sometimes falls to 70° F. 
telow zero, and ice on the rivers is 6 feet 
thick. At Harbin, in ordinary winters, 
the thermometer rarely falls lower than 
’ F. below, but in an ordinary year, 
from the first of December to the end 
of March, maximum daily temperatures 
tidom average higher than 30° F. The 
atmosphere is so dry, however, that it is 
bracing and invigorating, while in sum- 
mer, though the thermometer sometimes 
tises to 100°, the heat is not oppressive 
tecause of its dryness. 

The winter temperatures at Mukden 
ind Dairen average about 10° less severe 
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a“ 


Penhsihu, Manchuria, on the Antung-Mukden Railway, 48 miles southeast of Mukden. The 
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coal mines and steel works make this town important. 


than at Harbin, while summer tempera- 
tures are practically the same. 


Agricultural Riches 


Manchuria’s “vast riches,” like those of 
most of our Prairie States, are mainly 
agricultural, and for many years the 
country has been called “the granary of 
Asia.” Of the 60 varieties of agricul- 
tural products raised, five—soybeans, 
kaoliang, millet, corn, and wheat—lead 
in both volume and value; but other 
products grown in commercially valuable 
quantities are cotton, hemp, peanuts, 
perilla, sesame, and tobacco, not to for- 
get indigo, rice, and opium. The indigo 
plant is cultivated fairly extensively in 
the plains country north of Mukden, and 
opium is a Manchurian specialty. Thus, 
for a northern country, Manchuria has 
a fairly wide range of agricultural pro- 
duction, and its total output of principal 
crops runs annually between 18,000,000 
and 20,000,000 metric tons (36.74 bushels 

1 metric ton). 


Soybeans are by far Manchuria’s most 
important crop. They are cultivated in 
South Manchuria chiefly along the Laon- 
ing and Sungari Rivers, and in North 
Manchuria in the valley of the Sungari 
down to Chiamissu, with Harbin as the 
center of the cultivated area. Over the 
past 20 years production has ranged an- 
nually between 3,800,000 and 5,300,000 
metric tons—or from, roughly, 130,000,- 
000 to 210,000,000 bushels. 


Formerly soybeans were largely ex- 
ported in bulk or as bean oil, to Europe, 
particularly to Germany; but recently 
Japan has been practically the sole mar- 
ket, both for beans and bean oil for hu- 
man consumption and for beancake— 
the residue after expression of the oil, 
for use as a cattle food and fertilizer. 

Kaoliang, millet, and corn are the 
three major food crops raised by Chinese 
peasants in Manchuria for both man and 


his beasts. They also have been products 
for export until recent years. 


Impacts of War and “Pressure” 


Now the war with its lack of shipping 
space and its many exacting exchange- 
control and produce-control measures 
have all tended to encourage the Man- 
churian farmer into producing no more 
of these crops than he could use himself. 
Higher authorities, however, have un- 
doubtedly brought pressure upon him to 
allot a considerable portion of his har- 
vests for export to Japan in quantities 
unknown. 

Without question, Manchuria is able 
to and will be called upon to supply any 
lack in the Japanese dietary which the 
above-mentioned grains can meet. 

There are many large, modern wheat- 
flour mills in Manchuria, particularly in 
the vicinity of Harbin and along the 
North Manchuria Railway, the output 
from which may be utilized by Japan to 
take the place of Japanese mills now 
engaged in war industries. 


Japs’ Efforts and Plans 


Japanese entrepreneurs went into 
Manchuria, following the 1937 “Inci- 
dent,” to stimulate the cultivation of rice, 
cotton, and tobacco with a great fanfare 
of publicity—but the results have been 
disappointing. No figures have been 
made available since 1940, but the total 
production of upland and paddy rice in 
that year amounted to 685,000 metric 
tons, far below expectations. 

Manchuria is not primarily a rice-pro- 
ducing country, and will only be ex- 
ploited as such when no better source of 
rice supply is available. To a consider- 
able extent the same is true of tobacco. 
In the southern and eastern portions of 
Kirin Province tobacco can be grown, 
just as it can be grown in Connecticut, 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Canada COMBATS INFLATION 
Through NEW TAX RATES 


HE EFFORTS which are being made 

in the United States to draft a tax 
bill that will combine high revenue yield 
with controls on spending lend interest 
to the details of the new Canadian tax 
legislation, enacted into law before Par- 
liament adjourned at the beginning of 
August. As indicated earlier in this 
magazine (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 11), the Dominion Minister of 
Finance presented proposals for the re- 
vision of income and excess-profits taxes 
in his budget speech to Parliament on 
June 23. 

In their passage through that body, 
the proposals were amended in some re- 
spects, but the characteristics which 
made them notable at first report were 
retained. The rate structure applicable 
to 1942 income was revised upward— 
forced savingS were incorporated in 
income tax—and installment payments 
on a 12-month basis were made com- 
pulsory for individuals and corporations. 


Because the income levy on individuals 
will be deducted in large part from pay 
rolls, it must be considered an import- 
ant experiment in cutting off spendable 
income at the source. At the same time, 
it will revolutionize the collection of 
Dominion revenues by shifting over the 
bulk of the direct tax levy to a current 
basis. 


Structural Changes Involved 


The income tax applicable to individ- 
uals’ 1942 income will consist of a flat 
tax on gross income plus a steeply grad- 
uated tax on income above a personal 
exemption of $660. This double struc- 
ture has existed since 1940 when the Na- 
tional Defense Tax, a flat-rate with- 
holding tax on gross income, was added 
to the graduated income tax as a war 
measure. Effective August 31, 1942, 
however, the National Defense Tax, as 
such, was withdrawn, and the flat-rate 
tax was incorporated as “normal” tax 
in the income tax proper, at higher rates. 
There is now the following rate struc- 
ture: 


Normal Taz 


Single persons whose gross income is 

Not over $660__........-- No tax. 
Between $660 and $1,800__ 7 percent of 
gross income 
percent of 
gross income 
percent of 
gross income 
Married persons (or those of equivalent 

status) whose gross income is— 

Not over #1,200_--~- No tax. 
Over $1,200_..........-.. 7 percent of 
gross income 

Tax credit for dependents__ $28. 


Between $1,800 and $3,000 8 


cS es 


Graduated Tax 


On first $660 of income: No tax. 
On next $500: 30 percent, or $150 on $1,160 
income. 


On next $500: 3314 percent, or $315 on 
$1,660. 

On next $1,000: 37 percent, or $685 on 
$2,660 

On next $1,500: 42 percent, or $1,300 on 
$4,160. 

On next $1,500: 41 percent, or $1,300 on 
$5,660 

On next $3,000: 50 percent, or $3,475 on 
$8,660 

On next $5,000: 55 percent, or $6,225 on 
$13,660 

On next $7,000: 60 percent, or $10,425 on 
$20,660 

On next $10,000: 65 percent, or $16,925 on 
$30,660 

On next $20,000: 70 percent, or $30,925 on 
£50,660 

On next $20,000: 75 percent, or $45,925 on 
$70,660 

On next $30,000: 80 percent, or $69,925 on 
$100,660 

And 85 percent on all income in excess 
of $100,660 


In the graduated tax, an important 
change is that all persons will take the 
same personal exemption, $660, and 
married persons and those with depend- 
ents will receive a tax credit of $150 for 
the former and up to $80 for each of the 
latter. This provision replaces an ex- 
emption of $750 for single persons, and 
$1,500 for married persons, with a $400 
allowance for each dependent. The age 
limit for normally dependent children 
has been reduced from 21 to 18 years 


unless they are attending 


secondar 
schools. y 


Portion of Tax To Be Refunded 


The accompanying table, copied from 
official sources, shows how the combined 
tax works out in comparison with the 
1941 tax for specimen incomes. The 
height of the levy for 1942 is notable for 
all brackets. It is important, however 
that not all of the amounts to be paid 
are permanently lost to the taxpayer, 
A portion is to be refunded after the war 
with 2 percent interest. ; 

The principle on which the Savings 
portion is formulated is that it will be 
50 percent of the total tax, or in any 
case not more than 8 percent of gross 
income (or $800) for single persons, and 
not more than 10 percent of gross ip. 
come ‘or $1,000) for married persons, 
with 1 percent of gross income (or $100) 
added for each dependent. 

The Dominion’s experiment with this 
type of war financing is thus on a fairly 
substantial scale. 

There is an over-all provision in the 
tax law to the effect that tax may in no 
case reduce the income of a single person 
below $660 and of a married person below 
$1,200. The surtax on investment in- 
come remains at 4 percent, with an ex- 
emption of $1,500. Gift taxes are in- 
creased generally by 3 percent. 


INCOME TAX AS PERCENTAGE OF INCOME 
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Dominion Tax Levy on Specimen Incomes of as much as 10 percent in some juris- 
dictions. It does not mean, of course, 
— 2 . | | that taxation will be lowered, or that 
wean eae de- | Married, without dependents | Married, with two dependents forms of local taxation other than on 
ae aes | A eT eT eS ee income will be affected. 
— 1942 | | 1942 1942 | 
| 2 |-—---— —_—_-—— Installments Cover 90 Percent 
| — | 1941 tax | pay in- | 1941 tax | pay in- | 1941 tax 
| cluding aa only | cluding Tax only cluding Tax only The installment payment of the 1942 
esac | coomma ee Eee tenn. ae tax began with the first pay roll of Sep- 
_— <n a | i Oe Cees 7 vam ees yen tember. All employees were required to 
si | = 7 | naa emidinena BRRTIER MEDRRUNS RASS make deductions of the tax due from 
7) 267 167 162 $50 $25 $50 | $32 $16 | $22 their employees according to a schedule 
m0 ; oe = oo | bw ro ant = be p worked out by the Department of Na- 
ndary 00 | 2128] 1,728 1, 332 1, 878 1,378 1, 000 1, 662 1, 062 735 tional Revenue. This schedule takes ac- 
fu ghz] faz] Som | aren] bron] Sosy | tae | baat | 2712 count of the employees’ marital status 
te | silisz| sola37 | 64347 | 78,987 | 77/987 | 61,875 | 78,71 | 77,571| 61,299 «© aNd dependents. It also takes account 
nded 400,000 ..| 473, 104 472, 334 | 411,720 | 462,954 | 461,954 | 401,120 | 462,738 | 461, 538 400, 408 of the pay-roll deductions already rolled 
up on 1942 account through the appli- 
“from — of wenger i ngh any 
L ; . . ° rs months o e year. is tax, 
bined Some New Deductions Provided Local Income Taxation Out corresponding t the “normal” portion of 
, : i e income tax, was previously col- 
The | 4s is logical with crude rates at such eee bn ee feature of — lected separately by the pay-roll method, 
le for | phigh figures, provision had to be made to on is the assurance given the ' 
- taxpayer of the elimination of income and the success of this method of collec- 
ever, | tke care of those who already have : , tion undoubtedly established the work- 
e paid | ieavy obligations. The new law pro- taxation by bodies other than the Do- bilit a. “ cote etch: b 
payer, } ydes that deductions may be made from | ™inion Government. The Provinces and = Po thee 7 seis Seaniiie’ tadin te a 
e war, | jhe savings portion of the tax (but not | ™unicipalities have vacated the income- oe eS a a Se oe eee 
tom that portion of the tax which the _¢@X field, under agreement with Ottawa, Including this tax credit already paid 
avings | Treasury keeps permanently) for pay- which will compensate them for the reve- up, the pay-roll deductions for the next 
vill be | ments to approved employees’ superan- nues they lose with a payment of $84,- 12 months will insure that the employee 
n any | gation, retirement, and pension funds; 500,000 in 1942-43. Thus, although the pays about 90 percent of the tax due, 
gross | for premiums on life-insurance policies Dominion rates are extraordinarily leaving a balance of some 10 percent to 
is, and | (under certain restrictions) ; for annuity severe, in the light of previous experi- be paid = September 1943, or to be ad- 
8s in | and installment savings contracts which ence, they represent the only income-tax justed, if the individual’s circumstances 
ersons, | gre not postponable without substantial payments for which individuals and cor- warrant. Sample pay-roll deductions, 
- $100) | joss or forfeiture; and for the principal porations are liable. as called for by the Department of Na- 
myments on a mortgage or agreement This is a most important develop- tonal Revenue’s instruction to employ- 
h this | of sale existing prior to June 23, 1942, ment, considering the trend of the times. © follow: 
. fairly | om one residential property. be neon sc iy obtained the rise peerRNTE; ve 
Unusual medical expenses are deducti- abrogation of Provincial rights for the ecm tan wets Ins en. ats + ce 
in the | ble from taxable income insofar as they war period so as to permit the strength- hoa IC! gy r [cn o ae: 
yin no | exceed 5 percent of the income of the ening of its revenue to the limits of — Soe — 
person | laxpayer, but they are subject to a limi- taxable capacity without interference or $25... $3. 80 | $0.90 $0. 29 
ibelow | tation of $400 for a single person, or the multiplication of inequities arising = 5. sy 5.34 ,* 
nt in- | $00 for a married person with $100 from local rates. It means most, imme- $50 12.74 | 10, 36 ge 
un ex- | sdditional for each dependent. Persons diately, in the field of corporation taxes, $100. 34.03 | 30. 97 27.77 
ure in- | oer 65 years of age with an income of where the increase in Dominion rates is 
less than $5,000 are not liable for pay- offset by the recall of local income taxes (Continued on p. 43) 
ment of the savings portion of the tax. 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL TAX COLLECTIONS 
0s Working Wives’ Incentive ~_ | on nding 
y Another important provision which | 
pr was incorporated, in the interest of the 
4 50% industrial war effort, is that the income | 
y of working wives does not deprive the 1600} saa 
husband of his martial status for tax | 
purposes. That is, working couples will TOTAL TAX COLLECTIONS 
40% | have a combined exemption before taxa- | YX. TAXES ON IMPORTS SY 
tion of $1,860—$1,200 for the husband | SX 
and $660 for the wife—although in gen- 1200; | 
eal the law taxes husbands and wives 
yy assingle persons if each has an income of 
more than $660. This development is 
directly traceable to the increasing de- 800 
pendence of the war industries on 
toy Women. To make employment attrac- 
lve to those who are married, some spe- 
tial incentive was necessary. 
Still another relaxation affects non- 400} >= gerne gi 
diy tsidents who work in Canada—as, for as 
Instance, at border points. Regardless ene 
of marital or dependent status, they have NS 
tetetofore been taxed by Canada as if ne 
9 single, The restrictive provision author- 1938/9 1939/40 1940/1 1941/2 1942, 1938/39 1939/40 1940/1 1eav2 oa, 
zoo | iting this special treatment has now been + Sechelt cen a haat iia alae a 
epealed. From Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, June-July 1942. 
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Finland’s Perplexities— 


Deepening Difficulties Cloud Republic’s Economic Future 


INLAND, after devoting its energies 

to problems of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment during the first half of 1941, 
found itself struggling for economic sur- 
vival during the latter half of that year 
and the first half of 1942, following 
reentry into hostilities against Russia. 

Mobilization of over 10 percent of the 
total population in June 1941 resulted in 
a labor shortage of such intensity as to 
be essentially destructive (except in a 
few strategic activities) ,and by May 1942 
a compulsory labor law had to be re- 
sorted to. The shortages of food and 
other essential commodities, already 
serious, were greatly accentuated. 

A continued trend toward inflation— 
difficulties in enforcement of food dis- 
tribution regulations—inadequacy of 
transportation facilities—and, particu- 
larly, lack of foreign-trade opportuni- 
ties: these were prominent factors in 
the country’s aggravated economic prob- 
lems in the second half of the year. 


Forest Industries 


The products of Finland’s forest re- 
sources form the principal base of its 
export trade, in addition to constituting 
an important and indispensable element 
in the domestic economy. The existing 
shortage of labor has made itself par- 
ticularly felt in forestry, with marked 


Courtesy Finnish Information Center. 
Immala sawmill, Finland. This aerial view 


adverse effects, in spite of drastic efforts 
to relieve it. In the absence of accurate 
statistics, the following estimates are 
believed to represent current conditions 
with fair accuracy. 

Firewood is a major fuel item in Fin- 
land, and it is now estimated that only 
40 percent of requirements were cut dur- 
ing the 1941-42 logging season. Saw logs 
felled amounted, it is believed, to about 
30 percent of the annual average for the 
period 1935-39; the cut of pulpwood was 
even less, comparatively. 

Lumber sawed in 1941 is thought to 
have amounted to about 450,000 stand- 
ards, as against 850,000 in 1939 and 
1,200,000 standards in 1935. Lumber ex- 
ports, estimated at 220,000 standards for 
1941, somewhat exceeded those of 1940, 
but this figure contrasts with an annual 
average in excess of 1,000,006 standards 
for the period 1935-38. A rise of from 
10 to 15 percent in export prices for 
lumber during the year was offset by 
increased costs of production. Plywood 
production fell from 220,000 cubic meters 
in 1939 to 90,000 cubic meters in 1941; 
exports fell in a similar ratio. 


Pulp and Newsprint 


The production of mechanical] pulp in 
1941 was 20,000 tons, as against 200,000 
tons in 1939, while exports were 27,000 





presents a scene of half-weird picturesqueness. 


tons in 1941, as against 193,000 tong jp 
1939. Chemical pulp produced in 194) 
amounted to 590,000 tons, an increase of 
60,000 tons over the preceding year 
while exports of this item Yrose from 
260,000 tons in 1940 to 490,000 tons (per. 
haps one-half of normal volume) in 194], 
The German demand for sulphite pulp 
for munitions manufacture may bp 
largely responsible for the volume of 
exports. 

Newsprint production decreased from 
some 80,000 tons in 1940 to about 50,000 
tons in 1941 (450,000 tons in 1939), ang 
exports fell to 50,000 tons. Production 
of other paper amounted to 190,000 tons, 
with exports of 100,000 tons, in 194) 
Total 1941 paper exports are estimated 
to have amounted to about one-third of 
prewar volume. 

By May 1942 the shortage of labor, 
coupled with inadequate water power, 
had so greatly reduced newsprint pro- 
duction that the Government compelled 
the newspapers to restrict consumption, 
although normally Finland is one of the 
principal European paper producers, 

The table of indexes compiled by 
“Unitas” shows the following production 
situation, by volume, for 1941 (1935= 
100): Lumber industry, 36; paper indus- 
try, 40; plywood industry, 49. 


“Home Market” Industries 


As concerns those industries normally 
producing mainly to meet domestic needs, 
the situation was not uniform, although 
as a group they appeared to have a high 
rate of activity (on the basis of value of 
production) during 1941, as a result of 
high price levels incidental to deprecia- 
tion in the purchasing power of the 
Finnish mark. 

Steel production capacity was in the 
process of expansion during the year. 
Development of a new copper and nickel 
mine at Nivala was continued, as the 
nickel now produced by the Petsamo mine 
and most of the copper extracted from the 
Outokumpu ores appear to be taken by 
Germany. 

The metalworking, machine, electrical, 
chemical, leather, and rubber industries 
were active by reason of demands for war 
purposes. The textile and tobacco indus- 
tries, on the other hand, were inactive, 
because of lack of raw materials resulting 
from the lack of access to oversea sup- 
plies. 

Building activities fell off materially 
upon the commencement of the second 
war with Russia. 


Food Supply 


During the first part of 1941 Finland 
was able to import from overseas sufli- 
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Courtesy Finnish Information Center. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Big wood-pulp mill in Finland. The pulp industry is suffering as a result of today’s conditions. 


cient quantities of food to meet immedi- 
ate requirements; but after the estab- 
lishment of blockade control, on June 14, 
the situation deteriorated rapidly. By 
the end of June conditions were greatly 
aggravated by the mobilization of 400,000 
men, since the army ration is estimated to 
be nearly four times as ample as the mea- 
ger allowance for the ordinary civilian. 
The foodstuffs which it was possible to 
obtain from Sweden and Denmark af- 
forded some measure of relief, however. 

The harvest for the year 1941 was 
generally very unsatisfactory; the winter 
began early and was most severe (pre- 
venting the importation of food, prin- 
cipally rye, across the Baltic); and the 
summer was exceptionally dry. Farm- 
ers were reluctant to sell their produce 
at official prices. In consequence, meat, 
eggs, wheat, flour, and other foods were 
often unobtainable in the cities, except 
through illicit channels and at exorbitant 
prices. 


Fall plowing was greatly hampered by 
lack of motive power and of labor, and 
to remedy this it was necessary in the 
spring of 1942 to grant leave from the 
armed forces for agricultural work—and 
frequently to operate tractors 24 hours 
per day. 

It was not possible to cultivate the re- 
occupied Karelian territories in 1941; 
and in the spring of 1942 only 172,729 
hectares, out of a total of 270,000 hec- 
tares of arable land, could be seeded, say 
official statements. 


The fish supply was variable, but in 
general was adversely affected by the 
mobilization of fishermen and lack of 
fuel. During the winter many streams 
in northern and western Finland froze 
to the bottom, killing the fish. Butter 
production was maintained in volume, 
but the civilian ration was halved— 
despite considerable imports—in conse- 
quence of increased per capita consump- 
tion by the men mobilized (and of con- 
sumption by German troops). 


Mounting Prices 


Retail prices are believed to have in- 
creased by at least 20 percent in Finland 
during the year 1941—and the rising 
trend is continuing. An increase of one- 
third in all import duties (except on 
staple foods), which became effective on 
May 8, 1942, as well as a material in- 
crease over 1941 levels in the official base 
prices to be paid for the produce of the 
1942 harvest, may accelerate this upward 
trend. 

The cost-of-living index does not fully 
reflect the current situation, because 
many of the items on which it is based 
are unobtainable by a large part of the 
population. It increased from 109 for 
August 1939 to 163 for December 1941 


Courtesy Finnish Information Center. 
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(1935=100). As wage increases have not 
been proportional to the actual rise in 
cost of living, signs of labor discontent 
have been numerous. 

An increase of 35 percent in c. i. f. im- 
port prices during the year was not ac- 
companied by a comparable rise in the 
prices received by Finland for its exports 
(mainly to Germany and German-con- 
trolled territory). The average of these 
prices during 1941 rose only 20 percent 
above 1940 levels. The rates of rise varied 
materially between commodities and were 
as follows: mine timbers, 6 percent; lum- 
ber, 10 percent; plywood, 40 percent; 
chemical pulp, paper, 20 percent. 


Foreign Trade 


Since Finland’s foreign trade was al- 
ready affected by blockade limitations 
during the first half of 1941, while, except 
for that with Sweden, it was under Ger- 
man control or influence in the second 
half of the year, its volume in 1941 was 
only 55 percent of that of 1935, though 
somewhat greater than the volume for 
1940. Exports were only 35 percent, and 
imports 80 percent, of the corresponding 
1935 totals by volume. 

Imports for 1941 were valued at 8,820,- 
000,000 marks, of which metals, metal 
products, and other manufactured goods 
accounted for 1,700,000,000 marks; coal 
and coke, 1,200,000,000 marks; cereals, 
600,000,000 marks; sugar, 500,000,000 
marks; preserved foods, 200,000,000 
marks; and butter, 200,000,000 marks. 
As compared with 1940, imports in- 
creased 70 percent by value and only 30 
percent by volume. 

The total value of 1941 exports was 
4,190,000,000 marks, of which ores con- 
stituted 150,000,000 marks; metals and 
machinery, about 220,000,000 marks; 
lumber, approximately  1,500,000,000 
marks; products of the paper industry, 
2,000,000,000 marks; hides and skins, 

(Continued on p. 41) 





Finnish copper mine at Outokumpu—one of the biggest in Europe. Germany takes much of 


this copper today. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Honey: Certificate of Purity Required 
for Exportation.—Honey for exportation 
must have a certificate of purity issued 
by the Argentine Department of Agri- 
culture, according to a decree dated April 
30, 1942, and announced in the July 15 
issue of Informaciones Argentinas. In 
view of the tin shortage, the Govern- 
ment will permit that honey be packed in 
wood containers which will not injure the 
odor, taste, or chemical characteristics of 
the product. 

Sugar: Exports Prohibited.—Exporta- 
tion of sugar from Argentina was pro- 
hibited by a decree of July 18,1942. Per- 
mits issued to export sugar prior to the 
date of the above decree are valid; but if 
the exportation is not made before the 
date of expiration of the permit, it will 
not be renewed, according to a resolu- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture, dated 
July 23, 1942, and published in the Boletin 
Oficial of August 11, 1942. 

Olive Plants: Exportation Prohibited — 
Exportation of olive plants has been pro- 
hibited by a decree of the Argentine Min- 
istry of Agriculture, dated August 8, 1942. 
and published in the Boletin Oficial of 
August 14, 1942. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture, through the National Corpora- 
tion for the Cultivation of Olives, will 
adopt necessary measures to enforce this 
decree. It was stated that all of the 
olive plants in Argentina are needed to 
intensify olive production to supply do- 
mestic olive-oil needs. Argentina is a 
large consumer of olive oil, which, before 
the war, was imported from Spain, 
Greece, and Italy. 

Mares: Exportation Prohibited —The 
exportation of thoroughbred mares from 
Argentina has been prohibited, as a pre- 
cautionary measure to preserve the qual- 
ity of horses for the Army, according to a 
resolution of the Ministry of War, dated 
July 8, 1942, and published in the Boletin 
Oficial of July 25, 1942. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Public (Bonded) Warehouse Regula- 
tions Modified.—The regulations apply- 
ing to goods imported into the Belgian 
Congo or Ruanda-Urundi for storage 
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in a public warehouse have been some- 
what modified by ordinance-law No. 
153/Fin.Dou. of May 8, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge of May 10 and effective from May 
15, 1942. 

Goods imported by sea or rail for stor- 
age in a public warehouse may be ex- 
empted from declaration and detailed ex- 
amination at the first port of entry if they 
are unloaded under customs administra- 
tion and are directly shipped under seals, 
by rail to a public warehouse with rail 





The Cover Picture 





Home of Wealthy 
Manchurian Chinese 


On this week’s cover is shown 
the home of a wealthy Chinese of 
Manchuria. This picture was taken 
at Aigun, an old treaty port on the 
Amur River, nearly opposite the 
Russian city of Blagoveshchensk in 2 
Siberia. This house is typical of the 
homes of the wealthy, in marked 
contrast to the mud-and-Kaoliang- 
stalk structures of the Manchu- 
rian country folk, as shown in 
another picture in this issue. 

Note the tiled roof of the home 
of this Chinese of the Mandarin 
class, as contrasted with the straw 
thatch of the farm houses. Note 
also the elaborate windows, with 
their tiny panes of oiled paper. 
The handsomely carved and lac- 
quered wooden fence and gateway 
divide the official quarters from 
the private quarters of this im- 
portant householder. Note also the 
ridge poles, decorated on each point 
with the sculptured dragon, famed 
in Chinese religion and art, and 
the elaborate chimney piece in the 
rear Of the compound. 

This is a particularly fine speci- 
men of a North Chinese’s sumptu- 
ous residence, equal in richness of 
lacquer work and intricate wood 
carving to many of the best of the 
northern temples. 
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connections, or in containers to a public 
warehouse without rail connections. 
These formalities may also be dispenseg 
with under other conditions of shipment 
if a copy of the waybill or loading list jg 
deposited with the customs office. 

Various Materials for Foundries; Im. 
port Duties Removed.—Duties on im. 
the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Ruanda-Urundi of a variety of materials 
used in foundries and steel works haye 
been removed by ordinance-law No, 
145/Fin.Dou. of May 3, 1942, published jn 
the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge of May 10 and effective from May 
1, 1942. 

The products concerned include alumi- 
num, antimony, ferromolybdenum, ferro- 
rovanadium, ferrochrome, ferromangg. 
nese, ferrosilicon, hematite pig iron, cup- 
rosilicon, cupromanganese, cuprophos- 
phorous, fluor spar, dolomite, graphite 
calcined magnesia, borax, potassium sy)- 
fate, caustic potash, sodium fluoride, re. 
fractory cement, binders for sand molds 
and founder’s black. 

Certain Base Metals: Import Duty In- 
creased.—At the same time, the import 
duty on most base metals in crude form. 
not otherwise specified, was increased 
from 5 to 6 percent ad valorem. 


Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger-Fare Boost——A 20-percent 
increase in passenger fares and luggage 
rates was instituted by the Belgian Na- 
tional Railways Co. on June 1, the British 
press reports. Weekly and season tickets 
for workmen were exempted, however, 
and a proposed 20 percent increase in 
freight rates was rejected. 

Season tickets covering all the lines, 
and monthly season tickets for commer- 
cial travelers, discontinued in 1940, were 
reintroduced. 

Railway Operating Results.—Receipts 
of the Belgian National Railways were 
higher in 1941 than in 1940, but increased 
operating expenses caused a deficit, ac- 
cording to press reports. The State has 
taken over the cost of German occupa- 
tion, in addition to bearing the cost of 
repairs on the lines. The deficit, how- 
ever, was said to be smaller than in 1940. 


Canada 


Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Sale, Purchase, or Use of Fuel Oil Reg- 
ulated.—_No person in Canada may in- 
stall or replace any oil-burning engine, 
boiler, furnace, or stove, or put into use 
any such equipment which was not fueled 
with burning oil prior to September 1, 
except stoves for domestic purposes 
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fueled with kerosene, without a permit 
in writing from the Oil Controller, or 
his authorized representative—by an or- 
der of the Controller effective September 
1, 1942. 

Likewise, no person may sell or sup- 
Jy to a consumer and no consumer may 

rchase, acquire, or consume any burn- 
ing oil for the fueling of any of the 
above types of oil equipment without 
a permit in writing from the Controller. 
The order exempts sales to farmers for 
yse in farming operations, for the heat- 
ing of any private dwelling, or the heat- 
ing of water for domestic purposes, or 
for the operation of any naval or mer- 
cantile vessel. The order further pro- 
hibits the increase of storage capacity 
of tanks or other facilities for burning 
oil. 

While the above order does not pre- 
yent the use of oil-burning equipment 
already installed in private dwellings, 
every person using such equipment is 
peing urged to convert his equipment, 
if at all possible. Those who can con- 
vert and fail to do so run the risk of 
being without fuel oil. 

Used, Collapsible, Metal Tubes Sal- 
vaged.—Any person in Canada buying 
tooth paste or shaving cream in a col- 
lapsible metal tube must turn in to the 
retailer a used collapsible metal tube for 
each such purchase, according to an 
order of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, effective September 7, 1942, and 
published in the Canada Gazette of Sep- 
tember 8. 

Retailers are prohibited from selling 
these preparations in collapsible metal 
tubes except upon surrender of a used 
tube at the time of sale and delivery. 
Disposal of any used tubes other than 
to exchange them for new merchandise 
or to deliver them to a retailer must 
be prescribed by the Administrator of 
Used Goods. 

Exemptions from the order are goods 
which form 25 percent or less of the 
total retail price of any kit containing 
a combination of articles packaged for 
retail sale; sales from the stocks or sup- 
plies of any canteen or mess or Similar 
establishment within the limits of any 
camp or hospital for the armed forces; 
or mail orders postmarked on or before 
September 30. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shipments of Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery Parts to the United States 
or the British Empire No Longer Require 
an Export Permit: Correction.—The word 
“implements” instead of “implement” in 
the recent export permit requirements 
order pertaining to agricultural imple- 
ment and machinery parts misrepre- 
sented the field which the Export Permit 
Branch intended to cover, according to 
memorandum WM No. 39, third revision, 
supplement No. 26, dated September 21, 
1942. The incorrect spelling of the word 
in the order had the effect of permitting 
agricultural implements to be exported 
to the United States and the British Em- 
pire without a permit, instead of parts 
only. Actually, both the implements and 
the machinery require export permits 
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when shipped to any destination outside 
of Canada. 


[For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 3.] 


Saccharin and Containers Must Be 
Properly Labeled.—Every package and 
container of saccharin or of any salt of 
saccharin sold or offered for sale in Can- 
ada to the general public on or after 
October 1, 1942, must indicate clearly 
thereon that saccharin is not a food but 
a chemical substance, by an order in 
council amending the regulations under 
the Food and Drugs Act. The proper 
labeling of saccharin and containers 
therefor should be indicated by attach- 
ing a label bearing the following legend 
in easily legible type: “Saccharin is not 
a food. It is a chemical substance with- 
out nutritive properites. It should be 
used in moderation.” 


Chile 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Wines: Internal Tazes Increased.— 
The internal taxes on the production and 
sale of wines and champagne in Chile 
were increased by a decree of August 29, 
effective from September 16, 1942, as a 
means of obtaining additional revenue 
for the payment of salary increases 
granted to the “carabineros” (Chilean 
State Police). Under the revised scale, 
the additional tax will range from 0.60 
to 2 pesos per bottle on bottled wines, 
and from 4 pesos, upward, on champagne, 


Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Twenty-second in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Technologists: A Wartime Necessity of Incalculable Importance 


The chemists and engineers of America are playing a great part in finding ways and 
means of producing synthetically many of the raw materials formerly imported * * * 
Yet these men cannot perform miracles by resorting to a little “hocus-pocus” with 
Before any chemical process can be used commercially, long hours of 
laboratory research, months of pilot-plant testing, are necessary. 

The public is not, normally, conscious of these development stages: the lay public 
is usually presented only with the finished product. 
sciously believes the chemist is some sort of a magician who by simply waving a 
Little does he realize that in normal times 
as many as 5 to 7 years elapse between the birth of an idea and its introduction on a 


test tubes. 


wand causes rabbits to jump out of a hat. 


full-scale commercial basis. 


John Q. Public finds the preliminary stages very tedious. 

- too, that, besides having to check and double-check every experiment, the chemist 
and the engineer must also have the necessary equipment to make his tests and the 
materials to building the factory and the large-scale equipment to produce the material 


in large volume * * * 


Under the stimulus of stark necessity the chemist and the engineer are cutting cor- 
ners in a manner that is even surprising the technical minds of the country * * * 
Not alone do shortages exist in raw materials but also in the technical manpower to 
perform the miracles we ask for and, indeed, must have to triumph in the end. 

Again the lay public little realizes that America, as large as she is, does not have an 
unlimited supply of highly trained technologists. 


inadequate * * * 


and F. A. Hessel. 


Such men are irreplaceable, and upon the intelligent use of 
their peculiar abilities may well depend the outcome of the war. 

(From “Strategic Materials in Hemisphere Defense,” by M. S. Hessel, W. J. Murphy, 
Publishers: Hastings House, New York.) 
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depending upon the selling price. Taxes 
on wine production levied in connection 
with the Government’s limitation pro- 
gram have also been increased by the 
decree. 

Exportation of Olive Oil and Specified 
Oilseeds Prohibited—The exportation 
from Chile of olive oil and similar edible 
oils, linseed, peanuts, cottonseed, palm 
seed, castor beans, soybeans, hempseed, 
and turnip seed has been prohibited by 
a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 31, 1942. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tin Plate: Declaration of Stocks on 
Hand Required.—A sworn declaration 
setting forth the extent of stocks of tin 
plate on hand must be submitted to the 
Cuban Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply by dealers in Cuba who import, 
elaborate, manufacture, or traffic in this 
material, according to resolution No. 29 
of the O. R. P. A., dated August 3, 1942, 
and published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 8, 1942. This provision is like- 
wise applicable to manufacturers of tin 
containers and to customs warehouses, 
bonded warehouses, and public storage 
warehouses. 

The reasons for the resolution are to 
obtain inventories of tin plate, which is 
essential to domestic industries; to pre- 
vent speculation, hoarding, and improper 
utilization of this product; and to regu- 


The man on the street subcon- 


But he must remembex, 
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Indeed, the reservoir is tragically 
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late its distribution and consumption in 
accordance with the most urgent needs 
of the country. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Newsprint: Importation Permitted in 
Anticipation of 1943 Quota.—Newspaper 
enterprises in Cuba are now permitted 
to import newsprint stocks for 1943, not 
to exceed 50 percent of the quantity al- 
lotted to them under 1942 quotas, ac- 
cording to Cuban customs circular No. 
1910 of September 7, 1942. 

Coffee: Export Allocation Estab- 
lished.—A total of 172 percent of the 
1942-43 Cuban coffee crop must be set 
aside for exportation within specified 
periods following its deposit in bonded 
warehouses, according to decree No. 2207 
of July 30, 1942, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 14, 1942. 

The purposes of the decree are to 
stabilize domestic coffee prices, to main- 
tain domestic supplies, and to keep the 
export trade in line with international 
obligations. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Livestock: Exportation Restricted.— 
Exportation of livestock from the Do- 
minican Republic is prohibited except un- 
der prior authorization from the Domini- 
can Livestock Control Board (Control 
del Ganado), according to regulation No. 
163 of August 11, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of August 13, 1942. The 
regulation, furthermore, provides for the 
payment by exporters of an internal- 
revenue tax of $0.25 per head of live- 
stock exported. Excepted from these 


provisions is exportation of livestock to 
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Haiti, when it is destined exclusively for 
local consumption in that country. 

The purpose of the regulation is to 
maintain within the Dominican Repub- 
lic adequate quantities of livestock for 
domestic consumption and for the na- 
tional meat industry. 

Corn: Ports of Shipment and Means of 
Internal Transport Specified.—All export 
shipments of corn produced in the Prov- 
inces of Santiago and Puerto Plata of 
the Dominican Republic must be made 
through the port of Puerto Plata, and 
exportation of this grain produced in the 
Provinces of Espaillat, La Vega, Duarte, 
and Samana must be effected through 
the port of Sanchez, according to decree 
No. 168 of August 13, 1942, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of August 15, 1942. 
It is furthermore provided that the trans- 
portation of corn to the aforementioned 
ports from the zones served by the 
United Dominican Railways and their 
branch lines must be accomplished by 
means of such railways. 

The reason for the decree is to fore- 
stall deterioration of motor vehicles 
which ordinarily would be used in this 
type of transportation and to restrict 
gasoline consumption in all activities 
which may be satisfactorily served by 
other means of transport. 


France 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Mistelas, Liqueur Wines, Vermouths 
and Aperitives: Exportation Limited.— 
The manufacture and exportation of 
mistelas, liqueur wines, vermouths and 
aperitives with a wine base have been 
limited in France to 40 percent of the 
average manufacture and exportation 
during the years 1937-38, 1938-39, or 
1940-41, by an order, published in the 
Journal Officiel. 

Railway Material: Special Tax Im- 
posed on Sales.—A special sales tax of 
0.20 percent ad valorem has been im- 
posed in France on material for railway 
transportation, to cover administration 
costs of the Organization Committee of 
Industry and Trade in Railway Trans- 
port Material, by decree No. 246, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. This tax 
has been made effective retroactively 
from January 1, 1941. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Requirements for 
Goods from the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain—Import licenses for 
goods imported into French Equatorial 
Africa directly from the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain are to be 
granted only to civil administrative serv- 
ices, to licensed importing firms, to river 
transporters, and to syndicates or groups 
of industrial or agricultural interests, to 
the exclusion of any individual, by order 
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Ontario Tourist Traffic 
Exceeds Expectations 

Reductions in tourist trade in 
Ontario, Canada, because of tire ’ 
and gasoline shortages, have not 
been as great as were anticipated, 
In fact, gas rationing led to in- 
creased business for country store- 
keepers in most parts of the Proy- 
ince. 

In Southern Ontario as far north 
as Parry Sound, reports ranged 
from “fair” to “very good.” The 
Haliburton and Kawartha Lakes 
regions of eastern Ontario were 
visited by increasing numbers of 
residents of Quebec. Farther 
north, at Timagami, resort business 
decreased less than a third as com- 
pared with last year. Americans 
accounted for 32 percent of car 
arrivals and 80 percent of arrivals 
by train. 

Though the number of American 
visitors in the Fort William district 
during May equalled the arrivals in 
May 1941, in June, July, and Au- 
gust decreases of 60, 66, and 80 per- 
cent, respectively, were recorded. 
Fishermen came in their usual 
numbers, however, and hunting 
reservations are good. 
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No. 1304, of July 16, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on August 1. 

Products subject to export restriction 
in the above-named countries, the im- 
portation of which into French Equa- 
torial Africa shall have been authorized. 
must be ordered through the Service of 
Armament of the National Committee 
at London. These orders are to be trans- 
mitted to the Armament Service, either 
by the Direction of Economic Affairs of 
French Equatorial Africa, or by repre- 
sentatives in England, the United States, 
or Canada, of French Equatorial African 
import groups or firms. 

The list of products subject to export 
restrictions is to be communicated regu- 
larly to the chambers of commerce and 
economic groups. 

Orders for transport material (auto- 
motive vehicles, pneumatic tires, spare 
parts and accessories) are subject to spe- 
cial regulation by the Transport Com- 
mittee established by order No. 184 of the 
High Commissioner of Free French 
Africa, of May 21, 1942. 


French India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Food grains: Export Restric- 
tions Established.—The export of rice, 
paddy, wheat and wheat products, maize, 
barley, and certain other food grains 
from the French Establishments in India 
has been made subject to export license 
beginning July 1, 1942. Permits are not 
required for single noncommercial ship- 
ments in quantities not exceeding 3 
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maunds (1 maund equals 8224 pounds) 
for private use. 

Permits are valid for 3-month periods 
and are nontransferable. 

Tire Raiioning Established; Gasoline 
pation Reduced by One-Third.—Tire 
rationing became cffective in the French 
Establishments in India on June 25, 
1942, by order of the Governor. The 
regulations establ'shed are similar to 
those in force in British Ind’a. Permits 
are required for the acquisition or pur- 
chase of new or retreaded tires (except 
giant tires) and tubes. 

' Beginning with the 3-month period, 
May 1 to July 31, the gasoline ration was 
reduced by one-third. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine and Synthetic Substitutes: 
Sale, Purchase, and Use Strictly Limited 
in Dakar and Rufisque.—Effective July 
95, 1942, the sale and purchase at whole- 
sale, demigross, and retail of quinine and 
synthetic substitute antimalaria medica- 
ments has been made subject to permit 
in the Circumscription of Dakar and De- 
pendencies, including Rufisque, owing to 
increased European population and the 
scarcity of supplies, by order No. 1928 of 
July 16, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on July 25. 

The sale of quinine for preventive use 
has been suspended, quinine in all of its 
forms being reserved exclusively for sick 
persons, Who may obtain the necessary 
quantities of quinine with a medical pre- 
scription, but not to exceed one treat- 
ment. Synthetic medicaments for pre- 
ventive medication are to be distributed 
to certain European residents only, on 
the basis of special purchase permits. 

Shipments of antimalarial medica- 
ments outside of the Circumscription are 
subject to permit. 

{A translation of the complete text of the 
decree may be consulted in the Bureau of 
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Nazis Are “Persuasive” 


Germany has “persuaded” the 
Vichy Government to “deliver” ap- 
proximately 1,000 locomotives, 40,- 
000 railway cars, and 35,000 motor- 
trucks, as well as several thousand 
miles of rail taken from unimpor- 
tant lines in France, states the 
European press. 

In a further attempt to procure 
rolling stock, the Germans have 
reportedly been sending railway 
wagons arriving from Hungary, 
Italy, France, Denmark, and other 
occupied countries to the shops for 
“repairs.” The equipment emerges 
reprinted, with German lettering. 

Hungary is said to have com- 
plained of the disappearance of 
both locomotives and cars. 
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Fore'gn and Domestic Commerce. The sale of 
quinine for malaria prevention had been 
prohibited in French Guinea, with a few 
limited exceptions, by an order of April 28, 
1942. ] 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


New Refrigerated Barges.—Refriger- 
ated barges to be used in transporting 
frozen meat are being built in Magde- 
burg, Germany, the European press re- 
ports. Each barge can carry between 
300 and 400 tons of meat, it is stated, and 
will cost approximately 300,000 marks. 
One of the country’s leading manufac- 
turers of refrigeration machinery is pro- 
ducing special equipment for the new 
barges and also for installation on cargo 
barges already in service. 

The barges, which are to be used prin- 
cipally on navigable rivers, will be slow- 
moving, but it is claimed that superior 
refrigeration will compensate for their 
lack of speed. 

“Freezing Cartridges.’—A company 
has been formed to organize the refrig- 
erator container traffic in Germany, and 
several hundred containers have already 
been ordered, according to British press 
reports. 

Advantages attributed to container 
traffic are savings in labor and packing 
materials and more complete utilization 
of transport facilities. The low-tem- 
perature containers are said to weigh 
about 1,250 kilograms when empty, and 
carry between 3,150 and 4,000 kilograms 
of refrigerated goods. 

These freezing cartridges, supplied by 
refrigerating-equipment manufacturers 
or made by portable apparatus worked 
by an internal-combustion engine, are 
claimed to have great possibilities. Low 
temperatures can be maintained by re- 
charging the cartridges, it is stated. 

New Freight-Car Loading Rules.— 
Reichsbahn freight cars in Germany may 
be loaded up to 2 tons above their sched- 
uled carrying capacity for inland traffic, 
under a Government decree effective 
June 30, states the British press. 

Belgian and French cars used on 
Reichsbahn lines are permitted addi- 
tional loads of 1 ton each. Previously, 
German cars were limited to 1 ton more 
than scheduled capacity, and loads on 
Belgian and French cars were not per- 
mitted to exceed the rated capacity. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Clearance Fees on Pharmaceutical 
Specialities and Toilet Preparations Sub- 
stituted for Former Registration Fees.— 
The fees for analysis and registration of 
pharmaceutical specialties and _ toilet 
preparations in Guatemala, established 
by the executive order of August 19, 1936, 
and effective January 1, 1937, have been 
canceled, and new fees have been im- 
posed, to be collected at the time of cus- 
toms clearance, under provisions of Pres- 
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idential decree No. 2748, published May 
14, 1942, and effective 15 days thereafter. 

The new taxes are as follows, to apply 
to imported medicinal products for hu- 
man, animal, and vegetable uses, includ- 
ing opotherapic and homeopathic prod- 
ucts, serums, vaccines, toxines, and other 
organic products in the form of special- 
ties, as well as toilet preparations: When 
in special containers of any form, 0.01 
quetzal each; in bulk, in the form of 
tablets, pills, with or without paper en- 
velopes, 0.01 quetzal per 25 units; in 
bulk, in powder, granulated, or in similar 
forms, with or without paper envelopes, 
0.01 quetzal per 200 grams; in bulk, in 
the form of pomades, ointments, or liq- 
uids, 0.01 quetzal per each 500 cc. 

Products registered with the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and covered by the 
registration fees fixed by the order of 
August 19, 1936, are exempted from the 
payment of the new taxes for a period 
of 1 year from the effective date of this 
decree. The decree also cancels the 
former sales tax collected on products 
in these categories. 


Honduras 
Economic Conditions 


The business situation in Honduras 
deteriorated during July and August. 
Shipping difficulties were acute on both 
the north and south coasts, and there 
was a sharp drop in exports of all prod- 
ucts. The central and southern sections 
of the country, which are without rail- 
roads, face a serious lack of transporta- 
tion as a result of the gasoline and tire 
shortages. Prices continued to rise, 
accompanied by declining purchasing 
power. 

It is probable that coffee production 
will be reduced, following the price 
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ceiling set by the United States on 
wholesale transactions. When American 
prices for coffee were advanced, a great 
increase took place in Honduran produc- 
tion. The United States import price 
ceiling, however, forced the Honduran 
shippers to offer the farmers lower prices, 
which were refused by those in a better- 
than-marginal position, in the hope that 
the former good offers would be renewed. 
It is not likely that the marginal pro- 
ducers will plant next year if price op- 
portunities remain fixed at present levels. 
Shippers generally are dissatisfied with 
the base period selected for computing 
the ceiling. 

Price control in Honduras has so far 
been ineffective; no agreement has been 
reached as to what constitutes the 20 
percent profit decreed by the district and 
municipal governments. 

The Government has set in motion a 
drastic rationing system for tires and 
gasoline. Consumption of the latter has 
been reduced 50 percent in scuthern 
Honduras from July 1941 consumption, 
60 percent in northern Honduras. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Imported Under Special Li- 
censes: Authorization Requred for 
Transshipment in Specified Areas.— 
Goods subject to special import license 
in India may no longer be transshipped 
to India from specified areas after leav- 
ing their country of origin, unless the 
import license covering the goods has 
been validated to cover such transship- 
ment. The specified areas are: United 
Kingdom, United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, and Australia. 

Importers may in future apply for 
validation of transshipment in these 
areas simultaneously with their applica- 
tions for import license. Validation of 
licenses already issued may be sought 
from the issuing authority. Applica- 
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tions should indicate the area in which 
transshipment is desired, the degree of 
essentiality of the import, the prac- 
ticability of effecting it without trans- 
shipment and, if impracticable, the rea- 
sons therefor. 

Gifts and Goods Imported for Use of 
United States Forces Exempted from 
Import Duty—The Indian Government 
has exempted from import duty gifts 
sent by post to members of the United 
States forces in India and goods im- 
ported into India by the Government 
of the United States of America for the 
use of the American Forces in India, ac- 
cording to a notice just received. 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Equipment for Sugar Refineries and 
Distilleries: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—_The exemption from payment 
of import duty on apparatus and ma- 
terial for use in sugar refineries and 
distilleries of Martinique, established by 
order No. 1794 of September 9, 1941, and 
originally effective until July 1, 1942, 
has been extended until January 1, 1943, 
by order No. 1024 of June 8, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Marti- 
nique of July 4, 1942. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 20, 1941, for announcement of order 
No. 1794 mentioned above. | 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Mexico in 
August continued to be of first concern 
to the Government. Fairly effective ef- 
forts have been made to control the 
prices of necessities, and numerous items 
of general consumption, such as tex- 
tiles, fats, oils, and certain foodstuffs, 
have been prohibited exportation. Ceil- 
ing prices have been fixed for rice, corn, 
and beans, although there 1s still con- 
siderable speculation in them, with quo- 
tations higher than justified by stocks. 
Meat prices are very high. Newspapers 
are trying to force an investigation of 
the local meat situation. 

The Inter-American Agricultural Con- 
ference, which concluded its sessions in 
Mexico City on July 16, gave added im- 
petus to the Government’s agricultural 
program for the stimulation of produc- 
tion, although it is evident that many 
of the resolutions adopted will take time 
to develop, and will be carried forward 
along the line of the present agrarian 
policy. 

The “ejidos” and “ejidal’” banks are 
still the vehicle of the administration 
for agrarian advancement. This ar- 
rangement, however, has not always 
worked out to benefit the general pro- 
gram of increased production. 

The executive has consistently spoken 
in favor of increasing farm output, both 
to satisfy national needs and to create ex- 
port surpluses. Titles of individual hold- 
ers of small parcels of land have been con- 
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firmed, in order to encourage this moye. 
ment. Within recent months the Rj. 
nance Department has added its we 
by urging on banks the desirability of 
restricting credits for urban improve. 
ments and new construction in favor of 
greater investment in agriculture, cattje 
breeding, and small industries. By 
this is not easy, inasmuch as Mexican 
capital has for years been accustomed to 
seek safety in home, office, and apart. 
ment building. More effective than goy. 
ernment edict in bringing about this 
change is the growing difficulty of acquiy. 
ing and the increasing costliness of the 
materials for building. Real-estate-de. 
velopment accessories, Such as water 
pipes, tanks, pumps, gas containers, heat. 
ing units, electric power and equipment 
are equally difficult to obtain. 4 

Some investment funds are undoubt- 
edly finding their way into industria) 
and mining enterprises, especially the 
latter. The larger companies have aj. 
ready taken steps to increase their proc. 
essing facilities, and money is now more 
easily found than previously for opening 
and developing new mining deposits, 
The development of new industries in 
Mexico at this time is, of course, subject 
to some of the same handicaps that have 
hampered building projects. The former, 
however, is in line with expressed policies 
of both the United States and Mexico, 
and any advancement will help relieve 
pressure on American production facilj- 
ties; at the same time it will broaden the 
base of Mexican economy. Both na- 
tional and foreign capital so invested wil] 
more likely be filtered through the banks 
and investment institutions of the 
country, and hence more easily subject to 
Government control. Added industries 
will also enhance the economic strength 
of Mexico. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Despite increasing difficulties in ob- 
taining good from abroad, preliminary 
official figures for June show that the 
value of imports continued at about the 
previous level. The demand for im- 
ported radios, electric refrigerators, 
pumps, barbed wire, small engines, farm 
tools, and hardware, continued to exceed 
the available supply. Many other ar- 
ticles which can be turned out locally are 
beginning to appear in the markets, but 
frequently at prices as high or higher 
than imported ones. 
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Switzerland Cuts P 


Service 


assenger 


The volume of passenger-train 
service in Switzerland is now con- 
siderably below normal peacetime 
levels, say European press reports— 
total daily mileage having been re- 
duced from 64,250 in 1939 to 53,000 
in 1942. 

Average daily mileage of publicly 
scheduled passenger trains was 61,- 
310 in 1939 compared with 52,440 
this year. Special and conditional 
passenger mileage decreased from 
2,940 in 1939 to 560 in 1942. 
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Transport Difficulties in 
Netherlands 


The serious condition of the 
Netherlands railroad system—with 
all Diesel-powered locomotives 
withdrawn from service and the 
management no longer able to run 
extra trains on the most important 
lines, or during holidays—is de- 
scribed in the Nazi-controlled 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
thousands of locomotives, freight, 
and passenger cars have been 
transferred from Holland to Ger- 
many, the newspaper tries to ex- 
plain the breakdown by stating 
that the railroad system has been 
overloaded with extra passengers 
because of the virtual disappear- 
ance of automobile traffic, and it 
asks the public to “bear with the 
situation.” 

The Netherlands railways re- 
cently announced the cancellation 
of its service on seven important 
sections of the Groningen-Overijs- 
sel line, affecting Doetinchem, Old- 
enzaal, Groningen, and _. other 
towns. 
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June exports show a sizable decline in 
value, compared with May figures, de- 
spite substantially heavy increases in the 
volume and value of certain mineral 
shipments. The falling off in exports is 
attributed largely to transport difficul- 
ties. The rainy season normally hampers 
overland shipments, but, more serious, 
this year, is the drastic curtailment of 
ocean transportation, which formerly 
took care of heavy shipments of fruit, 
coffee, chicle, lumber, and_ Similar 
products. 


DOLLAR-BILL CIRCULATION RESTRICTED BY 
DECREE 


A Presidential decree, which went into 
effect on August 15, 1942, prohibiting the 
circulation in Mexico of United States 
paper currency, with the exception of 
bills of $2 denomination, appears to have 
been entirely successful in operation, not- 
withstanding earlier misgivings on the 
part of some border and banking author- 
ities. The device of using $2 bills ap- 
parently took the sting out of the re- 
stricting decree and, except for the first 
day or two before an adequate supply of 
these bills was received at the border, 
comparatively little inconvenience has 
been suffered by business interests and 
travelers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AND PRICES 


Both retail and wholesale business 
showed a slowing up in most parts of 
the country. Ciudad Juarez, on the bor- 
der, reported sales substantially below 
1941 levels and business affected by the 
Government’s export restrictions on 
sugar, cotton, and woolen goods. Border 
fanchmen and farmers complained of 
being unable to obtain supplies as they 
were needed, and Durango found retail 
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sales slower by 25 percent than a year 
ago, with wholesale movements 40 per- 
cent off. Stocks of imported goods were 
reported to be low. The rainy season 
also exerted a definitely adverse, al- 
though seasonal, effect on local trade. 

Exceptions to the general rule were: 
Agua Prieta, where wholesale business 
was reported good and retail sales active; 
Matamoros where sales increased some- 
what as “cotton money” came into cir- 
culation; Merida, where goods of local 
manufacture are plentiful and henequen 
prices favorable; Monterrey, where in- 
dustry is amply and fully employed, as 
is also true in Nogales and Torreon. 

Price trends were upward for the most 
part. This was true not only for im- 
ported goods but also for those of domes- 
tic manufacture, such as soap, meats, 
and vegetables, beverages, and Several 
other articles of common use. Paints, 
chemicals, tools, and hardware were 
also affected. From Nuevo Laredo, it 
was reported that the price levels, estab- 
lished by Government decree on specified 
foodstuffs, were being exceeded. At 
Veracruz there have been several public 
demonstrations against the rise in food 
prices. . 

At Tampico an excellent corn harvest 
has made ample supplies of that staple 
available; the price continues strong at 
14 centavos per kilogram, retail, and 128 
pesos per ton. 

Many medicinal products and phar- 
maceutical specialties have been priced 
down, following the recent decree of the 
Government establishing maximum re- 
tail and wholesale prices for these prod- 
ucts. In some cases the cuts have been 
very substantial, and it is reported that 
quinine is quoted at prices lower than it 
can be purchased in the United States. 
Protest from foreign pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, as well as from local 
agents and laboratories, are being regis- 
tered against the action of the Govern- 
ment in decreeing such low ceiling prices 
on these products. Some domestic pro- 
ducers say that it is impossible even to 
buy the ingredients at the rates fixed by 
the Government for the compounded or 
finished product. 


MINING ACTIVITIES 

There were no indications during Au- 
gust of a let-up in the high rate of 
production of mineral ores. Operations 
in the mining and smelting of the most 
important minerals were active. From 
Agua Prieta, it was reported that the 
general situation with respect to copper 
mining in that area was improving, with 
a consequent larger output. An accumu- 
lation of tungsten was also said to be 
ready for shipment. From Nogales, it 
was reported that mining was active, but 
that transportation facilities were bad 
and were handicapping shipments. 

Official Mexican statistics for the 
months of May and June, the latest 
available, show large increases in ship- 
ments of copper, graphite, and manga- 
nese; for the same period, shipments of 
antimony, arsenic, lead, moiybdenum., 
and zine held around April levels. 


LABOR 


There continued to be a high ratio of 
employment throughout Mexico in Au- 
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gust. In relation to population, the 
greatest unemployment appeared at 
Veracruz and Tampico. Nuevo .Laredo 
reported about the same figure of un- 
employment as has been true for some 
time. Several of the border towns have 
had an influx of workers seeking to get 
into the United States, but, since most 
of them are virtually without resources, 
a somewhat difficult social problem is 
faced. 

No serious labor troubles were reported 
during August. At Mexicali, the city ab- 
battoir employees demanded a 100 per- 
cent increase in wages, but after a 2-day 
strike they compromised on a 30 percent 
raise and returned to work. From Zaca- 
tecas came the threat of an involuntary 
blackout, as the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. was having difficulties in coming to 
terms with its employees over working 
conditions. At the San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico, Ltd., at Chihuahua, settlement 
was reported of a new labor contract 
with the employees of the company. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Rainfall for the most of Mexico during 
August was somewhat under normal. 
The exceptions were some of the coastal 
regions, especially of Yucatan, Guerrero, 
and Veracruz. In the latter State, rain- 
fall has been particularly heavy in the 
southern part, where rail communica- 
tions were partially disrupted and grow- 
ing crops were damaged. Rain has fallen 
generally in Tamaulipas; it arrived too 
late, however, to aid in ameliorating con- 
ditions caused by the dry spell of the 
preceding 2 months. Only scanty rains 
fell in the cattle areas in northwestern 
Mexico, and arid conditions still pre- 
vail. Puebla, Michoacan, Jalisco, and 
Durango experienced minor hail storms, 
but damage to crops was not extensive. 
Cloudy weather in the Juarez Valley has 
brought about greater insect infestation 
in growing cotton. Generally, however, 
crops have received no particular set- 
back during the past month. 


MORE PRODUCTION 
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Cattle movements continued slow, and 
very much under the number of head 
moved during July 1941. Pasturage dur- 
ing August improved slightly over July. 
Cattle are in fair shape, considering the 
hot, dry weather existing in most of the 
grazing area, and a fair calf crop is being 
predicted. 

Cotton picking had started in Mexico 
during August and was occupying first 
place in the agricultural scene. In the 
Laguna area near Torreon and in Mexi- 
cali, about half of the crop was already 
gathered, and before the end of August 
picking in all of the cotton districts was 
expected to be in full swing. Expecta- 
tions were that Mexico would have one 
of the largest cotton crops in its history. 

Estimates of the main corn crop are 
none too optimistic. Growth has not 
been of the best, primarily because of the 
lack of rain and the necessity of replant- 
ings at the beginning of the season. Al- 
though it is too early to state how much 
the crop has been affected, it appears 
that production has been cut by the ad- 
verse conditions encountered. It is gen- 
erally thought that the crop will fall 
short of that of 1941. 

Wheat production bids fair to meet the 
earlier predictions made by Government 
sources, and it is possible that the final 
harvest may result in a fairly substantial 
increase. 

Rice growing in the Yaqui Valley suf- 
fered a setback from an overflow of the 
main irrigation canal, flooding out con- 
siderable acreage, which will conse- 
quently not reach the 22.000 hectares of 
1941. However, some 18,000 hectares are 
estimated to remain outside of the dam- 
aged area. 

A garbanzo crop of 40,000 tons, about 
5,000 tons over last year, is forecast for 
the State of Sonora. Certainly a por- 
tion of this total will be available for 
export. Plans are under way to plant 
2.500 acres to flax in the vicinity of 
Mexicali. Experiments are being made 
with soybeans in the Yaqui Valley. Gar- 
lic shipments have slackened somewhat. 
A new canal will distribute water from 
the San Juan River below Camargo in 
the vicinity of Matamoros. The newly 
planned oil crushing plant at Manza- 
nillo will probably not get under way 
this year. Bananas growing near Cor- 
doba are in good condition this year, and 
several carloads have recently been 
shipped. Because of the lack of railway 
transportation, it is estimatea that 12,000 
tons of pineapples have gone to waste 
at Loma Bonita, Oaxaca. A _ bridge 
wash-out at the height of the season 
helped to aggravate that situation. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


ist of Products Subject to Payment of 
Import Duties in Free Zones of Lower 
California Revised.—Used or recondi- 
tioned automobile tires have been 
dropped from the list of products sub- 
ject to the payment of import duties in 
Mexico, when imported for consumption 
into the Free Zone of Lower California, 
under provisions of Mexican Treasury 
circular No. 301—14—-138, issued on Sep- 
tember 4, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of Mexico of September 14, 1942. 
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Products on the list of articles subject 
to duty in the Free Zone, because similar 
goods are produced therein, include: 
Flour, wheat, beer, malt, bread of all 
kinds and similar products, canned fish 
and shellfish similar to those packed in 
the municipalities of Tijuana and En- 
senada, and vegetable oils and fats for 
edible uses. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


A growing scarcity of skilled labor is 
indicated by the appointment of.a Con- 
troller of Man Power, under authority 
of War Service Occupations Regulations, 
appearing in the Palestine Gazette of 
August 13 and 20,1942. The Controller’s 
consent is required for termination of 
employment in “war service occupations.” 
Unreasonable absence from work, Per- 
sistent tardiness, misbehavior, or other 
delinquencies may subject an employee 
to fine or imprisonment or both. 

“War service occupations” scheduled 
up to August 20, 1942, include the rail- 
ways, Haifa Harbor Administration, 
Government departments, Naval, Army 
and Air Force installations, petroleum 
installations, and 33 private companies. 

An accompanying official communiqué 
states that there is danger of a shortage 
of certain types of skilled labor, and that 
it is the function of the Controller to 
secure the most effective allocation of 
man power. The cardinal principle is 
stressed that it is a respons’bility of the 
central] Government to insure the proper 
and most effective regulation and dis- 
posal of available manpower. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Additional Rationing Regulations Is- 
used.—To supplement the existing sugar 
rationing, new rules providing for the 
rationing of bread and flour and linking 
ind'v'dual consumers with individual re- 
tailers have been issued and were pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette for Sep- 
tember 3, 1942. 

According to these rules, the retail 
purchase of sugar, flour, and bread may 
be effected only on presentation of a 
“commodity linking card” by the pur- 
chaser showing that he is linked with 
a particular retail merchant. The link- 
ing card is issued by the retailer, upon 
request of the consumer, and thereafter 
the consumer may purchase these com- 
modities only from that retailer. Sub- 
sequent change of linkage between re- 
tailer and consumer may be arranged. 
The commodity linking card must be 
carried and presented in addition to the 
coupon-bearing ration card. 

Gasoline has been rationed under other 
rules since May 1, 1942. 


Panama 
Tarif[s and Trade Controls 


Duty Increase on Certain Alcoholic 
Beverages.—Decree-law No. 37 of August 
18, 1942, as published in the Gaceta 
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Oficial of August 27, 1942, provides for 
an increase in the duties on certain 
alcoholic beverages in Panama.* 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


The basic Paraguayan economic situ- 
ation continued stable during August, the 
weather was satisfactory, and the agri- 
cultural picture was encouraging. Dbo- 
mestic consumption and sales to Ar- 
gentina, will leave little or none of the 
1942 cotton crop as a carry-over into 
the new year, but cold weather damaged 
the sugarcane crop. 

Decree-law No. 13,294 dated June 26, 
and published June 29, 1942, which im- 
posed limitations upon the employment 
of non-Paraguayan nationals, is to be 
held in suspense and, according to re- 
port, will not be made effective until 
January 1, 1943. 

Considerable publicity was being given 
the projected loan granted by the Bra- 
zilian Government to Paraguay, involv- 
ing a total of 100,000 contos (approxi- 
mately $5,000,000), wh‘ch is to be made 
available in installments over the next 
6 years. Published statements indicate 
that 50 percent of this loan is to be de- 
voted to a so-called economic plan and 
the remainder to public works. 

The economic plan includes the pro- 
vision of warehouses for fruit, a plant for 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol, a 
contribution by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment to the capitalization of the alcohol 
corporation, the purchase of agricultural 
machinery and equipment, a loan to the 
Agricultural Bank for rural credits, a 
contribution by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment toward the capital of a cooperative 
meat corporation, an increase in the cap- 
ital of the Bank of the Republic for the 
creation of a mortgage department, and 
a contribution by the Government for 
the creation of a corporation of river 
transports. 
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Under the public-works section, funds 
pave been set aside for the construction 
of agricultural and industrial schools; 
the erection and repair of buildings for 
the University, colleges, and primary 
schools; for road building; for the con- 
struction of military units; hospitals; a 
modern penitentiary; and the construc- 
tion and repair of churches. 

Abranch of the Argentine Bank of the 
Nation was inaugurated in Asuncion on 
August 29, and opened for business on 
August 31. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Products: Minimum 
prices Established.—Guaranteed mini- 
mum prices for the principal agricultural 
products of the 1942-43 harvest season 
were established in Paraguay by decree- 
law No. 13,925, dated August 7, 1942. 

This law also provides that any of 
the products which cannot be sold at the 
established minimum prices by the pro- 
ducers, will be purchased by the Gov- 
erment through the medium of the 
Agricultural Bank. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Rail System’s Operating Results.— 
Operating results of the chief railway 
system in Portugal, Companhia dos Ca- 
minhos de Ferro Portugueses, were less 
favorable in 1941 than in 1940, according 
to British press advices. 

The deficit during the former year 
(expressed in British currency) was 
about £157,200, which exceeded the 1940 
deficit by about £12,800. One reason was 
increased expenses caused by high cost 
of fuel and other materials. Moreover, 
serious floods and a cyclone in the first 
2months of 1941 resulted in a decline in 
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receipts amounting to about £40,000, be- 
sides necessitating large expenditures for 
repairs. Running expenses increased 
greatly in 1941, although there was a 
large increase in receipts from freight 
traffic. 

Services offered by the company are 
declining, partly on account of difficultiés 
in replacing rolling stock and obtaining 
supplies. 


Spain 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With Denmark Pro- 
longed 6 Months.—The trade agreement 
between Denmark and Spain governing 
the exchange of Spanish cork, fresh and 
dried fruits, and limes for Danish en- 
gines, machinery, and pharmaceutical 
preparations, which expired on August 
22, 1942, has been prolonged for 6 months, 
according to European press reports of 
September 9, 1942. 

It is understood that the original quo- 
tas are still valid. (The original agree- 
ment called for a reciprocal exchange 
of goods to a value of 6,000,000 Danish 
crowns during the period August 23, 1941, 
to August 22, 1942.) 

In addition, a supplementary agree- 
ment provides for the importation into 
Denmark from Spain of wines, alcoholic 
beverages, turpentine, oil, cork, cork 
goods, and lead, to a total value of 3,500,- 
000 crowns, and the exportation to Spain 
of Diesel and other motors, shoe ma- 
chinery, refrigerators, dairy and elec- 
trical machinery, to a total value of 
3,300,000 Danish crowns. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger-Traffic Conditions on Rail- 
ways.—Passenger fares on Swedish rail- 
ways are now 25 percent above original 
rates, states the British press—although 
season tickets and certain special fares, 
such as workmen’s fares, are not in- 
cluded. 

With the exception of bicycles carried 
up to 31 miles, luggage is taxed on the 
Swedish State Railways, private-company 
lines, and road services run in competi- 
tion with the railways. 

Effective September 15, passenger traf- 
fic on Swedish railways was reduced to 
a great extent to make way for increas- 
ing freight movements. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alfa Grass and Products: Exportation 
of Limited Quantities Permitted.—Per- 
mits to export alfa grass and alfa prod- 
ucts from Tunisia are to be issued within 
specified limits to licensed exporters who 
furnish fuel alfa to approved users, by 
orders of March 19, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 
a1:* 
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Turkey 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Glass, Glassware, Industrial Dyes, and 
Chemicals for Industry and Agriculture: 
Imports Reserved to Members of Im- 
porters Union.—An Importers Union for 
Glass, Glassware, Industrial Dyes, and 
Chemicals Used in Industry and Agri- 
culture has been formed in Turkey, and 
specified articles under these classes may 
be imported only by members of this 
union, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, August 24, 1942. 

Alcohol and Alcoholic Beverages: Gov- 
ernment Monopoly on Manufacture, Im- 
portation and Sale-——The manufacture, 
importation, and sale of alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages of all kinds have 
been placed under Government monopoly 
in Turkey, effective from July 12, 1942, 
by law No. 4250 of June 10, according 
to the Board of Trade Journal, London, 
September 7, 1942. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Imports Restricted.—Im- 
ports by parcel post into the Union of 
South Africa or Southwest Africa from 
the United States of any goods for trade 
purposes (for resale or for manufactur- 
ing or processing for sale) are prohibited 
as from October 1, except under special 
authority issued by the Controller of Im- 
ports and Exports, according to Govern- 
ment notice 1963, gazetted September 25, 
1942. This prohibition is not applicable 
to goods accepted before September 23, 
by postal authorities, for dispatch to 
Southwest Africa or Union of South 
Africa. An import permit is not con- 
sidered special authority under this 
notice. Senders of parcels must make 
declaration that contents are not for 
trade purposes, as defined above. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cereals No Longer To Be Available for 
Distilling Whisky.—The Ministry of Food 
has announced that during the coming 
season no cereals will be available for 
grain-whisky or malt-whisky distilling. 
Malt distillers, however, are to be allowed 
the small quantity of barley necessary to 
complete their 1942 quotas. 

Since production will have to be re- 
stricted to a limited number of distillers, 
industry and the Government depart- 
ments concerned are now discussing 
methods. 

The present rate of release of whisky 
for home consumption is not expected 
to be reduced by this further restriction 
on production. 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CANADA LIGHTENS CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 


Planes of the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
have been lightened 180 pounds by the 
simple device of redesigning and reshap- 
ing the passenger chairs, according to 
press reports. 

Formerly weighing 54 pounds each, the 
chairs have now been made 18 pounds 
lighter. The weight of the passengers 
is now carried more directly to the 
structure of the aircraft. 

Steel for the chassis and aluminum for 
the trim and emblem are salvaged from 
the old chairs. 


Automotive 
Products 


HattTi’s IMPORTS 


Automobiles and trucks imported by 
Haiti from October 1940 through Sep- 
tember 1941 were valued at 1,302,821 
gourdes (approximately $260,564), ac- 
cording to foreign press reports. From 
October 1939 through September 1940, 
imports were slightly greater, being 
valued at 1,405,291 gourdes (approxi- 
mately $281,058). 


PRODUCER-GAS DEVELOPMENT RETARDED 
IN SWEDEN 


The rapid development in the use of 
gas-producer vehicles in Sweden since 
1940, made possible by abundance of 
wood and high technical standards of 
the engineering and motor trades, seems 
now to have reached a limit, according 
to the European press. 

Charcoal is urgently needed to replace 
coal in other industries, and the output 
of timber is now limited by shortages of 
transportation and labor. Moreover 
Diesel engines used in agriculture, indus- 
try, and coastal shipping are being in- 
creasingly replaced by producer-gas 
units, creating additional demands for 
wood fuel. 

Full utilization of Sweden’s timber re- 
sources, together with a need for econo- 
mizing in the use of rubber, has retarded 
the expansion of the producer plant. 


SawpustT As Motor FvEL In U. K. 


In the United Kingdom a gas pro- 
ducer fitted to a truck has been operating 
experimentally on sawdust since Febru- 
ary, according to British press reports. 

Originally designed for anthracite, the 
producer is reported to operate satisfac- 
torily since its conversion to sawdust, 
the chief difficulty being the tendency of 
sawdust to cake. This can be solved by a 
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specially designed hopper, it is thought. 

Fuel consumption has been approxi- 
mately 2 hundredweight of sawdust for 
every 14 miles. 


CHARCOAL TESTED FOR MOTOR FUEL IN U. K. 


Under the Government’s gas-producer 
scheme in the United Kingdom, 2,500 
wet-filter plants have been ordered al- 
ready, and a similar number may be or- 
dered in the near future, say British press 
reports. Orders will also be placed for 
5,000 dry-filter plants, it is stated. 

Although anthracite and low-tempera- 
ture coke have been the chief fuels used 
for producer plants in the United King- 
dom, carcoal, a fuel used widely in other 
countries, is now being tested. 


VEGETABLE OILS FOR U. K.’s DIESEL 
TRUCKS? 


Experiments in the use of vegetable oils 
as substitutes for mineral oils in the oper- 
ation of Diesel trucks have shown prom- 
ising possibilities, according to a British 
press report. 

Vegetable oils grown in West Africa 
(Nigeria)—groundnut (peanut) oil, cot- 
tonseed oil, and palm oil—were used to 
determine whether Nigerian vehicles 
could switch to vegetable oils for motive 
power. Tests made in England report- 
edly showed that, provided with simple 
equipment to care for heating and filtra- 
tion, the engines ran more quietly and 
smoothly on vegetable oils, with slight 
loss of power. 

It was found necessary, however, be- 
cause of the viscosity of vegetable fuels, 
to use mineral oil to start the engines. 
Motors using groundnut and cottonseed 
oils could be restarted after stops of an 
hour or more, but this was not true of 
the semisolid palm oil. 

Fuel consumption per mile in a 300- 
mile test was reported at 15.4 miles a 
gallon for palm-nut oil, 14.7 for ground- 
nut oil, and 14.5 for cottonseed oil, com- 
pared with 17 miles for mineral oil. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE IN CANARY ISLANDS 


Fertilizers are as important to the ag- 
riculture of the Canary Islands as gaso- 
line is to the transportation of the prod- 
ucts. The cutting off of supplies from 
abroad, owing to war conditions, is there- 
fore, causing a serious situation, accord- 
ing to a recent report. 

As the soil is of a volcanic nature and 
intense cultivation is practiced, three or 
more crops per year are being raised in- 
stead of the usual one or two crops. 
Large quantities of chemical fertilizers 
have been imported in the past, and, now 
that these imports have entirely ceased, 
the crops will quickly show the effects. 

The only fertilizers that reached Ten- 
erife during the second quarter of 1942, 
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it is stated, were some Spanish products 
of low grade, mostly residue from Slaugh. 
ter houses and fish factories. 


INDIA’S SYNTHETIC-CAMPHOR PRODUCTION 


Synthetic camphor is now being Made 
in Madras by Deccan Chemicals, Ltd, 
according to a press dispatch from India. 
This company was incorporated in July 
1940, as a private firm, but it has recently 
been reorganized into a public company, 
with a capital of 500,000 rupees. 

The company plans to increase the 
capacity of its Madras plant, which is 
equipped for the manufacture of acetic 
and hydrochloric acid as well as for syn- 
thetic camphor. This concern also plans 
to build an additional factory in Bombay, 


PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Faced with chemical shortages, owing 
to curtailed imports, Spain is now look. 
ing more to domestic sources for such 
supplies, European press reports indicate. 

The Spanish Government recently au- 
thorized Hijos de Orbea y companiia §, C. 
to build a plant near Vitoria which wil] 
have a daily capacity of 5,000 kilograms 
of sulfuric acid, 3,000 of nitric acid, 1,000 
of nitrocellulose, and 1,000 kilograms of 
intermediates for dyestuffs. 

Oxigeno Industrial S. A. and Autogena 
Martinez S. A. will enlarge their oxygen 
works in Madrid, it is stated. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


COAL SHORTAGE IN CHILE 


Coal is carefully rationed in Chile, and 
a commission has been appointed to re- 
duce consumption of electricity, much of 
which is produced in steam plants. 
Causes contributing to the need for ra- 
tioning have been a lagging coal produc- 
tion, a severe winter, and, indirectly, the 
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The Traveling Salesman 3 
Hops a Freight 

Gasoline rationing no _ longer ‘ 
bothers some commercial traveling 
men in Canada—they merely hop { 
a freight train and cover their ter- { 
ritory in a caboose. ‘ 
The practice of permitting trav- $ 
elers in freight trains when accom- § 
modations in passenger trains are § 
lacking has been recognized for sevV- 
eral years, but only under pressure « 
of the gas shortage has the number ‘ 
of applications for this mode of 4 
transport sharply increased. : 
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Ecuador’s “Sponges From 
Vines” 


Production of the “esponjilla” 
(little sponge), a species of luffa, is 
peing encouraged in Ecuador. 

This vegetable sponge is found 
on a vine that grows wild in most 
countries of tropical America. The 
§ fruit, similar to a cucumber, is from 
12 to 18 inches long, about 4 inches 
$ wide and 3 inches thick. 

When ripe, the outer skin is 
paper-thin and dry. This can 
easily be removed, leaving a vege- 
> table substance resembling a 
sponge. 
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gasoline shortage. which by reducing 
trucking operations necessitated the in- 
creased use of the State Railways, there- 
by increasing coal consumption. 

Small coal mines delivering their en- 
tire production to the State Railways will 
receive a subsidy. Late in July, it was 
announced that a number of trains 
would be withdrawn to conserve coal. 


InpIA TO PRODUCE MORE POWER ALCOHOL 


In view of the severe transport prob- 
lem caused by tighter gasoline rationing 
in India, a power-alcohol conference 
under Government sponsorship was re- 
cently called in New Delhi. Subjects 
connected with the production of power 
alcohol and rectified spirits were dis- 
cussed. ‘The Government, it is under- 
stood, has been asked to set up a tech- 
nical committee to assist interested 
manufacturers in obtaining necessary 
plant equipment. 

Supplies of raw materials for produc- 
ing power alcohol in India are large. 
Sugar mills in the United Provinces pro- 
duce some 220,000 tons of molasses an- 
nually, of which only 20,000 tons would 
be required to manufacture the quantity 
of power alcohol needed for use in that 
Province. The remaining 200,000 tons, 
in addition to the amounts available in 
Bihar and elsewhere in India, would 
produce enough alcohol to reduce sub- 
stantially the difficulties entailed by the 
present extreme rationing of gasoline. 


FUEL SHORTAGE IN SWEDEN 


So serious has the shortage of fuel 
become in Sweden that the Swedish Fuel 
Commission is promoting a fuel-saving 
campaign, say press dispatches from Eu- 
rope—and the public is urged to adopt 
all possible forms of fuel conservation. 
To aid in this work the Fuel Commis- 
sion has planned a series of lectures and 
mobile exhibits to demonstrate various 
heat-insulating building materials for 
private homes. 
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Construction 


CHILE Gets NEw PLAN 


The Low-Cost Housing Institute of the 
Chilean Government has proposed an- 
other program for constructing workers’ 
dwellings throughout the Republic. 

Under the plan, 9,000 dwellings would 
be built in 2 years in 77 cities and towns. 
Santiago would be allotted 90,000,000 
pesos; Valparaiso, 20,000,000; Concep- 
cion, 12,000,000; amounts ranging from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 pesos to 10 other 
principal cities; and amounts under 
4,000,000 pesos to 64 smaller cities. 


SPAIN’s NEW REFRIGERATION PLANT 


A refrigeration and ice-manufacturing 
plant, the Frigorificos de Vigo, S. A., re- 
cently began limited operations in Vigo, 
one of the most important fishing ports 
in Spain. Construction of the plant, 
which will be the largest in Spain and 
the sixth largest of its class in Europe, 
was begun in 1939, and the original 
schedule called for completion in March 
1942. Nothing is yet ready for use, how- 
ever, except about one-third of the ice- 
making equipment. Much of the ma- 
chinery has not been installed; some has 
not even been received in Vigo. 

Approximately 60 tons of ice are now 
being produced daily, according to com- 
pany officials. Press reports have stated 
that the ultimate capacity will be more 
than 100,000 tons a year. 

When the plant is in full operation, 
30,000 kilograms of fresh fish can be 
frozen daily, it is claimed. There will 
also be 20 modern storage chambers, with 
a total capacity of 5,800 cubic meters, 
which can be used to keep abnormally 
large catches of fish until needed for the 
market, and also to store frozen meats 
and perishable goods received from over- 
seas, or awaiting export from Spain. 
The temperature in the storage chambers 
can be lowered to 35° below zero, Centi- 
grade. 

The plant is located on the wharf and 
is arranged so that several fishing vessels 
can be iced at the same time. Railroad 
cars will be loaded with fish and ice in- 
side the building. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES IN SWEDEN 


Increased production of prefabricated 
wooden houses in Sweden is reflected by 
output of the A. B. Svenska Trahus, 
which shows a 50 percent rise in 1941 over 
1940. This organization sells for a num- 
ber of sawmills and joinery plants which 
cut, fit, and assemble the houses. 

Sweden’s total 1940 production of this 
type of house was 9,200 units valued at 
43,600,000 crowns. 

To promote the sale and to organize 
the exports of prefabricated wooden 
houses from Sweden, an export organiza- 
tion was established in April 1941. Large 
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quantities of prefabricated houses have 
since been exported to Germany, Norway, 
and Finland. 


CEMENT SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


Cement rationing became necessary in 
Switzerland in the early part of 1942 in 
view of the demand for cement which ex- 
ceeded maximum production capacity 
under official fuel regulations. Cement 
is an essential building material in Swit- 
zerland, where it is in general use—rang- 
ing from repair work to reinforced- 
concrete structures. Quantities of im- 
ported cement were insufficient to relieve 
the situation. 


INCREASED APARTMENT BUILDING IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Despite increased building costs and a 
shortage of construction materials in 
Switzerland, new apartments completed 
during the second quarter of this year 
in the 33 cities included in official sta- 
tistics totaled 914, or approximately 35 
percent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


SoutH AFRIcA’s BUILDING PROGRAM 


A comprehensive post-war construction 
program, estimated to require £8,000,000, 
is being studied by the city council of 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa. The 
proposed plan calls for the building of 
5,000 houses (3,000 designed for Euro- 
peans and 2,000 for non-Europeans), 
municipal offices, a market hall, and an 
abattoir. New roads and bridges, as well 
as extensions of existing sanitary and 
electrical facilities, are also included in 
the program. 


Urucuay’s ECONOMIZING METHODS 


Plans for building and other construc- 
tion in Uruguay must be approved by 
Government engineers who aim to keep 
consumption of strategic materials to 
minimum requirements. 

Upon approval of blueprints, purchase 
vouchers are addressed to importers, who 
must sell at fixed prices, permitting a 
fair profit. 

This measure has resulted in a 30 per- 
cent decrease in iron consumption and a 
50 percent decrease in price. Designed 
particularly for iron bars, these regula- 
tions are applied also to sheet iron or 
wire, sales and stocks of which are con- 
trolled. 


Cork and Products 


PROBLEMS FACE INDUSTRY IN MOROCCO 


A number of problems, caused by the 
war, confront the Moroccan cork indus- 
try—there is a great shortage of labor, 
baling wire of the type required is not 
available in sufficient quantities to meet 
even the present small export require- 
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ments, and shipping space is practically 
nonexistent. Dealers are experiencing 
difficulties in financing, working, and 
storage operations; they cannot afford to 
tie up large amounts of capital in cork 
if delivery cannot be made. 

Cork stripping is done during the 
months of June, July, and August. 
Morocco’s average production is 20,000 
metric tons, annually. Stocks on hand 
are large—it is estimated that between 
30,000 and 40,000 tons are now in ware- 
houses awaiting export. 


Norway USES SUBSTITUTE 


A number of Norwegian industries 
which formerly used cork as an insulat- 
ing material are now employing peat for 
that purpose, owing to the difficult cork 
situation brought about by the war, the 
European press reports. 

The demand fof peat has greatly in- 
creased as a result of this substitution. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


NEW PLANT IN FINLAND 


A large electrical power plant is being 
constructed near Lake Saima, Finland, 
according to the European press. It is 
reported that modern machinery is being 
installed and that the plant, when com- 
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Bolivia 

In September, Bolivia reportedly 
began exporting to Argentina 300 
metric tons of crude oil per day. 
The connection of the pipe line 
from Bermejo (on the boundary of 
Bolivia) with the pipe line in Ar- 
gentina which leads to the Aguas 
Blancas refinery near the Bolivian 
border makes it possible for Bo- 
livia to deliver this oil as per agree- 
ment. This, it is said, will give 
Bolivia an income of 3,300,000 
bolivianos per month. 

The Bolivian-Argentinian Con- 
vention on railroads, highways, 
and oil production had in anticipa- 
tion the construction of this Ber- 
mejo-Rio Pescado pipe line to the 
Aguas Blancas refinery. The build- 
ing of a pipe line from Bolivia, a 
difficult and costly undertaking, 
has delayed for many years the ex- 
portation of Bolivian crude oil. 

This difficulty has been solved by 
connecting the Bermejo wells with 
the Aguas Blancas pipe-line which 
leads to the Argentine refineries. 

Bolivia now has three well-drill- 
ing outfits in the Bermejo region 
capable of drilling 12 new wells a 
year, thereby bringing this field to 
a maximum production. 
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pleted, will be “capable of supplying 
electricity to all Finland.” 


NYASALAND’S IMPORTS 


Electrical and industrial machinery 
imported by Nyasaland (a British pro- 
tectorate situated between Mozamb:que 
and Northern Rhodesia) in 1941 was 
valued at £32,712. The United Kingdom 
is credited with 87 percent of the total. 


Essential Oils 


MEXIco’s EXPORTS 


Exports from Mexico of essential oils 
extracted from various fruits showed a 
slight gain during January to October 
1941, over the same period of 1940. 
Amounts of lignaloe shipped, however, 
dropped almost 50 percent; the value of 
this item, conversely, jumped about 50 
percent. 

The following table summarizes the 
situation: 


Essential-Oil Exports: Merico 





1941! 


Item & | ialiilie 





| Kilo- | em Kik Pes 
grams | grams 
Essential oils (from 
fruits 6,806 |111, 328 |11, 134 |288, 624 
Lignaloe 30, 950 |266, 034 |16, 997 |225, 445 
Other essential oils | 88 1, 219 24 r19 
First 10 months 


2 4.86 pesos equal $1.00 


Foodstuffs 


Dairy Products 


INCREASE IN IRELAND’S BUTTER STOCKS 


Creamery-butter stocks in all public 
cold-storage houses and manufacturing 
plants in Eire increased between July 31 
and Aug. 15, 1942, from 111,553 to 129,744 
hundredweight, according to returns pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 

Factory and other butter stocks in- 
creased from 10,307 to 11,874 hundred- 
weight. During the same period the pro- 
duction of creamery butter was approxi- 
mately 44,964 hundredweight. Quanti- 
ties in cold storage on Aug. 15, 1941, were 
95,176 hundredweight of creamery but- 
ter and 6,133 hundredweight of other 
butter. 


Fruits and Nuts 


NEW UNDERSTANDING AFFECTS CANADA’S 
APPLE INDUSTRY 


A policy with reference to the move- 
ment of Canadian apples into the United 
States during the 1942-43 marketing sea- 
son was recently agreed upon during dis- 
cussions of the Combined Food Board’s 
committee on the United Nations’ supply 
and allocation of fruits and vegetables. 

The understanding arrived at provides 
that export of British Columbia apples 
to the United States would not exceed 
800,000 standard boxes (approximately 44 
pounds each); distributed over an 8- 
month period, September 1942 through 
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April 1943. During the 4-month period 
September—December, 400,000 boxes are 
to be imported. The exact allotment for 
the second 4-month period, January- 
April, will be determined about Decem- 
ber 1, but the quantity for this second 
period will not exceed 400,000 boxes, Un- 
der the arrangement, the exports from 
British Columbia will be so regulated as 
to assure a reasonable seasonal distri- 
bution and the avoidance of undue con- 
centration of arrivals at any particular 
market. 

At preliminary discussions among Govy- 
ernment officials and representatives of 
the apple industry of Canada and the 
United States, held in Buffalo, N. Y,, 
August 3 and 4, the British Columbia 
Fruit Board had expressed a desire to 
ship a total of 1,000,000 boxes of pre- 
ferred varieties to the United States. 

There are wide annual fluctuations in 
the quantities of apples shipped between 
the United States and Canada. During 
the 1940—41 apple-marketing season, 568,- 
000 bushels (50 pounds each) of British 
Columbia apples were marketed in the 
United States, as against some 53,000 
bushels exported from the United States 
to Canada. During the 1941-42 season, 
however, the position was reversed, with 
imports into the United States totaling 
some 11,000 bushels, compared with ap- 
proximately 375,000 bushels of United 
States apples marketed in Canada. 


GERMANY’S FRUIT-FREEZING SYSTEM 


A joint stock company with a capital 
of 5,000,000 reichmarks has recently been 
founded in Munich to conduct a cooper- 
ative fruit-freezing system, reports the 
Axis press. 

The new enterprise is scheduled to set 
up German freezing devices in 20 Euro- 
pean and African districts. Work has 
already begun in Italy, Bulgaria, and the 
Netherlands, and France and Sicily will 
be included in the near future. The fruit 
will be secured in these countries when 
and where it is plentiful and cheap, sent 
to the nearest plant having freezing 
units, and turned into concentrated 
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frozen juice which will be shipped to 
Germany to be further manufactured 
into juices and drinks. It is reported 

t for the time being all the products 
of the Munich firm will be used by the 
Nazi Army. 


MOUNTING IMPORTANCE OF FRUIT PRroDUC- 
TION IN IRELAND 


Fruit growing, formerly regarded by 

ers in most parts of Eire as a side- 

ne of little value, has now become an 

jmportant source of income. Irish fruit 

is bringing high prices, as practically no 

foreign fruit is coming into the country 
at present. 

An abundant harvest of excellent fruit 
js expected this season. The value of 
home-grown fruit at present is approx- 
imately £400,000, whereas 3 years ago the 
crop amounted to only £250,000, and total 
imports to about £500,000. 

There are Said to be no real obstacles 
to the development of the fruit industry 
in Eire, as Climate, soil, and other condi- 
tions are considered suitable. The prin- 
cipal difficulties are in grading, packing, 
and marketing the fruit. 


PoORTUGAL’S ALMOND CROP 


Almond production in Portugal for the 
crop year ended August 1942 is unofficial- 
ly estimated to be 8,300 short tons. Be- 
cause Of ideal climatic conditions during 
the growing season, the 1942 crop gives 
promise of being one of the best in recent 
year's. 

Growers look forward to a ready do- 
mestic market, owing to the small stocks 
carried over from last year and to the 
fact that other almond-producing coun- 
tries, such as France, Italy, and Spain, 
will consume their entire crops, leaving 
nothing for export. 

There will be about 5,500 short tons of 
almonds available for export from the 
1942 Portuguese crop. 


FILBERT PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Turkey's 1942 filbert crop is unofficially 
estimated to be about 55,000 metric tons 
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of unshelled nuts, equivalent to 25,000 
tons of the shelled product, at this year’s 
shelling ratio of 46 percent (2 percent 
less than normal). 


Carry-over stocks from the 1941 crop 
are not large—estimated to be under 
2,000 tons of shelled nuts. This quantity 
would have been available for export un- 
der normal conditions, but a large part 
of it will be consumed locally in the man- 
ufacture of pastries, since the use of 
wheat flour is prohibited for this purpose. 

In August 1941, quotations on filberts 
were 60 piasters (1 Turkish pound equals 
100 piasters or $0.75 United States cur- 
rency) per kilogram f. 0. b. Black Sea 
port, but the market became so animated 
after the harvest period in the early part 
cf September, owing to increased domes- 
tic consumption and heavy purchases 
from central European countries, that 
prices gradually rose to 142 piasters per 
kilogram f. o. b. Black Sea ports. It is 
stated that at least one-half of last year’s 
crop was liquidated at prices ranging 
from 130 to 140 piasters per kilogram. 

Unofficial estimates indicate that near- 
ly one-quarter of the 1941 crop of 12,000 
tons was consumed locally. About 3,000 
tons were exported to Germany, and the 
remainder was exported to Switzerland, 
Hungary, Sweden, Greece, and other 
countries. 


Meats and Products 


PorK SHORTAGE IN IRELAND 


There has been a marked decline in 
the number of hogs in Eire during the 
last year, and the situation is reported 
to be acute. Although two of the most 
important bacon factories of the country, 
which were closed in July, have been 
reopened, the supply of hogs is still below 
normal. Maximum prices for bacon were 
fixed by the Minister for Supplies on 
Aug. 16, 1942, and it is understood that 
the trade generally welcomes the intro- 
duction of controlled prices. The fixed 
prices vary from ls. 8d. to 3s. 8d. per 
pound, depending on cut. 

The number of hogs received at the 
bacon factories for the week ended Au- 
gust 21, 1942, was 3,552, compared with 
11,588 and 27,760 in the corresponding 
weeks of 1941 and 1940. 


IRELAND’S RABBIT TRADE 


A gross income of not less than 
£1,250,000 was estimated to have been 
derived from the trade in rabbits in Eire 
during the season which has just ended. 
About 10,000,000 rabbits were caught, for 
which the trappers were paid £500,000. 
Most of the export trade in rabbits is 
conducted with the United Kingdom. 


Spices and Related Products 


Export DEVELOPMENT PLANNED IN 
BAHAMAS 


Plans have recently been completed in 
the Bahamas, with the approval and 
support of the Colony’s government, to 
develop an export trade in certain spices 
and herbs that can be grown there to 
advantage. These include Chili peppers 
of all types, dill, fennel, ginger, paprika, 
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Glass To Play Steel’s Role? 


The possibilities of glass as a sub- 
stitute for war-vital steel in rein- 
forcing concrete is reported by the 
British press. 

Two British architects who have 
been experimenting in this field 
state that glass-reinforced con- 
crete will carry four times the maxi- 
mum load specified by the Govern- 
ment for air-raid shelters, and 
they are now studying its use in 
spans up to 18 feet. A problem is 
presented, however, in the modulus 
of elasticity of glass, which differs 
from that of steel. 

This glass used in the experi- 
ments is not specially strengthened. 
Strips are cut from the outer edge 
of glass as it comes from the rolling 
mill, since this edge, being fire- 
finished, is considered stronger for 
reinforcement purposes than cut or 
polished glass. The outer edges 
are usually cut off and remelted— 
therefore production is economical. 
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pimentos, sage, seSameseed 
thyme, and turmeric. 


An American association of spice deal- 
ers will buy the products grown in the 
Bahamas, over a period of 10 years. at 
the prices quoted in the United States 
spice market at the time of purchase. 
A Bahamian company will be formed to 
handle the business in the colony, and 
suitable guaranties for the fulfillment of 
the American association’s purchasing 
agreement will be provided. 


The seeds and herbs, which will be 
grown by local farmers, will be processed 
and packed in the colony, and each pack- 
age will be distinctly labeled as contain- 
ing Bahamian produce. The company 
will provide the processing plant and will 
employ local labor and clerical staff so 
far as possible. 


Thyme, bene, and other native spices, 
and peppers, have been grown in the 
Bahamas for domestic use for a long 
time, but no effort was made to export 
them. Now that shipment from the 
large and old-established spice industries 
have been cut off by the war, dealers in 
the United States have been looking for 
another source of supply, and the proxim- 
ity of the Bahamas to the United States 
southern ports places that colony in a 
favorable position to supply some of the 
necds of the large American market. 


(bene), 


SIERRA LEONE’S EXPORTS 


In June 1942, 901,802 pounds of ginger 
was exported from Sierra Leone to the 
United Kingdom. In the same month 
360,640 pounds went by rail to Freetown. 

Exports of peppers in June 1942 
amounted to 148,803 pounds; and 
794595 pounds of ginger and 53,961 
pounds of peppers were ready for ship- 
ment. 


ZANZIBAR’S CLOVE PRODUCTION 


Demand for Zanzibar cloves was good 
during the past season, and, with ship- 
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Ping available, most of the crop moved 
to oversea markets. 

Production of Zanzibar during the year 
ended June 30, 1942, amounted to 10.- 
415,254 pounds, and that on nearby 
Pemba to 31,134,255 pounds. Exports 
from the two islands aggregated 36,- 
669,571 pounds. 

In the second quarter of 1942 Zanzibar 
produced 386,864 and Pemba 2,155,280 
pounds; exports during the period aggre- 
gated 8,404,801 pounds. 


Sugars and Products 


AUSTRALIA’s SUGAR SUPPLY 


Queensland’s total production of sugar 
last season was approximately 758,000 
short tons of bagged sugar, against 
826,000 tons in 1940, according to pre- 
liminary figures published by the Queens- 
land Cane Growers Association. 

Cane production in 1941 was approxi- 
mately 5,366,916 short tons, compared 
with 5,802,446 tons in 1940. The area 
harvested in 1941 was 253,000 acres, a 
slight drop from that of 1940. 

New South Wales produced about 
50,000 tons of cane sugar, which brought 
total Australian production of bagged 
sugar to 808,000 tons. 


SouTH AFRICA’s SUGARCANE CROP 


The sugarcane crop in South Africa in 
1941 proved disappointing. Cane sent to 
the mills amounted to about 3,921,436 
short tons, compared with 5,309,237 tons 
in 1940, and the sugar output of the 
1941-42 season was only 452,119 tons, as 
contrasted with 572,880 tons in 1940-41. 

According to the annual report of the 
Cane Growers Association, this short 
crop was entirely the result of abnormal- 
ly dry weather. Acreage under cane was 
probably even greater than ever before 
because, to a limited extent, new areas 
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had been brought under cultivation by 
smaller growers and recently established 
settlements, so a very marked falling off 
in output per acre has obviously taken 
place. The sucrose content was higher 
than usual, being 14 percent, compared 
with 13.46 percent, the average for the 
past 5 years. The cane-to-sugar ratio 
was 8.67 and the yield of the sugar on 
weight of cane 11.53 percent. Fiber 
content was abnormally high at 15.66 
percent. 


South African production figures for 
the last 5 years are as follows: 





Cane | Sugar 
crushed | produced 
| 


Short tons | Short tons 
1937-38 4, 489, 022 507, 219 
1938-39. _. _.| 4,658, 962 5s 32 | 
1939-40 _ _ | 5,346,006 
1940441. 5, 309, 227 
1941-42. __ 3, 921, 436 








Iron and Steel 


U. K. MEDAL Factory Now MAKES GuUN 
PARTS 


Guns are more important than medals 
these days, and a factory in London 
which produced millions of Coronation, 
Jubilee, and other medals in peacetime 
is now manufacturing 30,000 gun sights 
and 20,000 other gun parts each week, 
states the British press. 

The gun parts are not cut and ma- 
chined into shape in the mass-produc- 
tion method so common today. Instead, 
the former medal makers stamp them out 
exactly as they did their medals. The 
work is done rapidly and is said to be 
accurate to three-thousandaths of an inch. 

Although the factory has been almost 
entirely converted to war work, a few 
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Old Negatives Serve New 
Purposes 

British firms holding quantities 
of old negatives have been directeq 
to turn them over to one of nine 
precessing firms which will treat 
them to obtain the maximum re. 
covery of both cellulose and silver 
content. 

Hypo-solution waste from fixing 
tanks is also being treated to re- 
cover silver. 
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medals, such as the Croix de Guerre 
and the Medaille Militaire for the Free 
French forces, are still being struck. 4 
large iron and silver shield, ordered by 
the Free Polish Government for presen. 
tation to the British forces, is also being 
made there. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 


Tanning Materials 
IRAQ’S GALL-NuT INDUSTRY 


This season’s crop of gall nuts—used 
for tanning purposes—is reported to be 
inferior in quality, compared with Iraq’s 
crop of last season. 

The mountainous districts of Iraq pro- 
duce nuts of three different varieties— 
white, blue, and green. Not more than 
500 tons (approximately one-half the 
amount offered to local markets each 
year) are consumed by local tanneries, 
the remainder being shipped to foreign 
markets. Only the white—which are 
the poorest quality—are used locally, 
chiefly because of their low cost. Im- 
ports of this product are neglible, small 
quantities being obtained from Turkey. 

Regular markets for Iraq’s gall nuts 
are Syria, India, the United Kingdom, 
and, recently, the United States. From 
the northern districts the nuts are 
brought to the Baghdad market in sacks, 
the white being kept separate from the 
other two colors. The blue and green 
nuts come to the market mixed, but are 
separated before shipment, since in some 
foreign markets the blue variety brings 
a higher price than the green. 

Exports of gall nuts during 1939 came 
to 496 tons. In 1940 they dropped to 
365 tons, while 1941 showed a further de- 
cline to 355 tons. Some recovery is indi- 
cated in the 188-ton total for the first 6 
months of 1942. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INDIA’s TEAK SUPPLY 


Stocks of Burma teak will be built up 
by the Government of India from stores 
available within the country, in order 
that there may be no delay in the flow 
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of supplies to aid the war effort, accord- 
ing to an Indian press report. 

Mysore, Cochin, and Travancore have 
offered to the Government for purchase 
their entire stocks of teak remaining 
after essential requirements were met. 


NYASALAND’s Box-SHOOK IMPORTS 


Imports of box shooks into Nyasaland 
during 1941 amounted to £59,777, says 
a recent report. The United States sup- 
plied 40 percent of the total, Canada 25 
percent, and the United Kingdom 22 
percent. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


SWEDEN’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Sweden’s machinery imports in May 
1942 were valued at 29,400,000 crowns, 
compared with 36,300,000 crowns in May 
1941. A Similar drop is shown in the 
value of imports for the first 5 months 
of this year, which totaled 87,100,000 
crowns, compared with 150,800,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1941. 

Exports of machinery declined in value 
from 82,800,000 crowns for the first 5 
months of 1941 to 79,800,000 crowns for 
the corresponding period of 1942. Ex- 
ports in May 1941 were valued at 
94,100,000 crowns and in May 1942 at 
17,300,000 crowns. 


SoutH AFRICA MAKES MorE MACHINE 
TOOLS 


The machine-tool industry has de- 
veloped rapidly in the Union of South 
Africa since the outbreak of the war in 
1939, according to press reports. At that 
time it was realized that machine tools 
would probably become increasingly 
difficult to obtain from overseas, and 
steps were taken immediately to promote 
domestic production. 

The first machine tools built were 
single-purpose lathes suitable for ma- 
chining shells. Subsequently, the manu- 
facture of other single-operation tools, 
such as turning and boring machines for 
aircraft bombs, simple milling machines 
for machining bomb and aircraft parts, 
and lathes for producing rifle barrels, 
was instituted. A few high-precision 
turret lathes have also been built by one 
firm. 

Production of cutting tools, gages, jigs, 
and fixtures has now been centralized 





Correction 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY re- 
grets that, on page 8 of the Sep- 
tember 26 issue, in the article en- 
titled “U. S. Investments in For- 
eign Dollar Bonds,” an unfortunate 
typographical mishap resulted in 
“pieing’”’ the last line of the table. 

The correct “grand-total’ fig- 
ures are: First column, 1,455.5; 
second column, 843.3; third column, 
401.4; fourth column, 310.7; fifth 
column, 3,010.9. 
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in four private plants, each of which is 
specializing in one type. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIA’S SHARK-O1L INDUSTRY 


A new piant for the extraction of 
vitamin oils—particularly vitamins A 
and D—from shark livers was founded 
recently in Melbourne, by an American 
firm and a group of Australian business- 
men. The American firm holds 50 per- 
cent of the capital, and the remainder 
is held by Australian firms. Certain ma- 
chinery for processing shark livers has 
been imported for the venture. 

Production capacity of the new plant 
is said to be 20,000 gallons of oil an- 
nually, but now the output is limited to 
about 7,000 gallons because of lack of 
raw materials. (Many small boats ordi- 
narily used in shark-fishing have been 
diverted to other services.) The value 
of the present annual production, based 
upon current world prices, is between 
$31,900 and $63,800. The San Francisco 
plant of the American firm involved re- 
cently received a considerable quantity 
of the oil from which vitamin A and a 
limited amount of vitamin D are ex- 
tracted. 

Last year exportation of shark livers 
was prohibited by the Australian Gov- 
ernment, it being contended that the 
entire catch was needed at home to re- 
place cod-liver oil formerly imported 
from Norway. Now the Government, be- 
cause of increased oversea needs for 
vitamin A units, is permitting shipment 
of surplus shark-liver oil (or about five- 
sixths of present production) to England 
and the United States in equal shares. 


PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Local manufacturers in India are now 
producing substantial quantities of caf- 
feine citrate from tea waste for the 
Medical Stores Department of that coun- 
try. Until recently most of the tea waste 
accumulating in the country was ex- 
ported. 


SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Imports of drugs and medicinals into 
Mexico during the first 10 months of 
1941 did not come up to the preceding 
year’s figures for the same period, ac- 
cording to an official source. 

Details are as follows: 























1940 ! | 1941 ! 
— Value — Value 
; NE oS CSN 
a } . -: 
Medicinal powders, | Kilo- Kilo- 
pills, tablets, and | grams Pesos |grams| Pesos 
the like 1119, 188}3, 917, 175) 102, 6993, 099, 321 
Drugs and pharma: | | 
ceutical specialties. i174, 318/3, 022, es 438) 2, 581, 901 





1 First 10 months. 


The production of shark livers, rich in 
vitamin A, has practically quadrupled 
during the last 2% years in the Mexican 
Pacific-coast area. Output in the con- 
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sular district of Mazatlan, which com- 
prises the States of Sinaloa and Nayarit, 
jumped from 175,000 pounds in 1940 to 
275,000 pounds in 1941, and to 385,000 
pounds in the first 7 months of 1942, 
according to the Departamento de la 
Marina Nacional. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S CopD-LIVER OIL SUPPLY 


About 120,000 gallons of nonfreezing 
medicinal cod-liver oil in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, is expected to be offered 
for shipment between September and the 
end of the year. There is a possibility 
of a further 50,000 to 100,000 gallons 
being available later. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOBILE UNITs IN U. K. 


Mobile film units, popularly known 
as the “celluloid circus,” traveled thou- 
sands of miles throughout the British 
Isles, including the Hebrides and such 
small islands as the Scillies, during the 
last year, says the British press, and 
entertained more than 3,000,000 persons. 
There are now 70 of these units (the 
number will soon be increased to 100) 
operating under the direction of the Min- 
istry of Information. 

The “celluloid circus” plays 1-night 
stands, but shows several films during 
its stay in each town. Each picture 
lasts about 1 hour and 20 minutes, and 
there is no admission charge. A typical 
day’s work for a mobile unit includes a 
morning showing, for school children, of 
a film dealing with Britain and the 
United Nations. In the afternoon a pic- 
ture relating to food and the wartime 
problems of housewives might be shown 
to the women of the community. 

One of the main purposes of the proj- 
ect is to give people an opportunity to 
see how their own activities are a part 
of the general picture of Britain’s war 
effort, and the film for the evening per- 
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formance would probably be selected 
with this in mind. In an industrial cen- 
ter, the day might end with a “midnight 
matinee” given between shifts at a fac- 
tory. 

A new type of picture, called the 
“orator film,” has recently been intro- 
duced. This serves to bring matters of 
general interest to the attention of the 
people and to promote discussions of the 
country’s problems and needs. 

In addition to the films presented by 
the mobile units, the Central Film Li- 
brary maintains a large collection of 
films which are available without charge 
to any organization that has facilities 
to show them. Between 5,000 and 6,000 
films are said to be supplied monthly. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CanabA’s GOLD PRODUCTION 


Ontario’s gold production in July 1942 
dropped in value to $8,924,878 (Canadian 
currency) compared with $10,209,096 for 
July 1941. For the first 7 months of 
1941 and 1942 values were $71,066,427 and 
$62,821,410, respectively. 


U. K. Trin Mines BEING RESTORED 


Cornwall’s tin mines, long idle because 
of their inability to compete with Malay- 
an tin, are now being restored, British 
press reports indicate. Laborers formerly 
engaged in mining china clay and refu- 
gees from continental Europe are being 
used in the undertaking, it is stated. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADA’S FLAXSEED PRODUCTION 


Private estimates of western Canada’s 
1942 flaxseed crop have ranged from 13,- 
000,000 to 17000,000 bushels during the 
last few weeks. The consensus among 
informed sources is that it will hover 
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“Arundo Donax” for 
Viscose Pulp 


A reed, Arundo donaz, which is 
grown in the delta of the Po River, 
in Italy, has been found to be a 
new source of viscose pulp, accord- 
ing to recent European press re- 
ports. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 10,000 acres of this 
plant will be under cultivation in 
Italy in 1943. 

Italian production of viscose pulp 
will amount to about 70,000 tons 
in 1942, based partly on this new 
material and partly on beech from 
Yugoslavia. 

In converting the reed to pulp a 
byproduct is derived which, it is 
said, can be used for cattle fodder. 

Arundo donaz has long been used 
for making musical instruments. 
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around 15,000,000 bushels, a spectacular 
increase over last year’s crop of 6,412,000 
bushels. 

Rust, prevalent this year in Manitoba 
and southeastern Saskatchewan, was re- 
ported to have done much damage, but, 
since the beginning of harvest, yields 
have been better than anticipated, and 
it is now believed that damage was not 
very serious. 

Authorities estimate that Canada will 
be able to crush 7,C00,000 bushels of flax- 
seed, leaving about 8,000,000 bushels for 
export. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


INDIA’S PAPER INDUSTRY 


Wranping and packing papers of good 
quality, produced from ulla grass (The 
meda arundinacea) , have been estimated 
by the Forest Research Institute of India 
to cost less than imported imitation kraft 
papers, the averagé annual imports of 
which were about 10,000 tons during the 
years 1935-36 to 1939-40. The grass, 
until recently known as Anthisteria gi- 
gantea, is available in the forest of the 
United Provinces in sufficient quantities 
to support a mill with a capacity of about 
6,000 tons per annum. 

Petty shopkeepers and large merchant 
firms alike have been using imitation 
kraft in increasingly large amounts in 
place of old newspapers and brown 
wrappings to which the present-day con- 
sumer objects on both hygienic and 
aesthetic counts. 


IRELAND’S NEWSPRINT RESTRICTIONS 


The quantity of newsprint which may 
be used in Eire in the production of 
morning or evening newspapers has been 
restricted to 8 tons every 2 weeks—or 8 
percent of the average quantity used for a 
like period during the first 8 months of 
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1939. Eire’s normal requirements of 
paper of all kinds amount to 65,000 tons 
a year. 


NETHERLAND PULP MILLS 


A chemical pulp mill under constrye. 
tion near Arnhem (Netherlands) jg 
expected to begin operations this fay 
according to the European press, the 
opening schedule calling for a daily out. 
put of 30,000 kilograms. 

This plant will manufacture pulp from 
wood, pending the completion of another 
mill slated to preduce pulp from straw. 


PRODUCTION IN SWITZERLAND 


Paper production in Switzerland dur. 
ing the first 6 months of 1942 exceedeg 
that for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, even though factories 
were closed for a week in March because 
of power shortage. In both 1941 ang 
1942, production was well above the pre- 
war level, indicating that the industry 
is capable of meeting all demands, 

To conserve the present supply of raw 
materials—which appears adequate—the 
manufacture of the heavier grades of 
paper has been prohibited. 





Petroleum and 
Products 


ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


Gasoline rationing in Chile has aroused 
keen interest in finding a local source of 
petroleum. On August 5, the Fomento 
Corporation decided to allot $500,000 for 
exploration and other expenses involved 
in the search. According to present 
plans American geologists will be em- 
ployed. 


LUBRICATING-OIL EXPERIMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Sweden is experimenting in the pro- 
duction of lubricating oils from crude 
destructive-distilled pine tar from tree 
stumps. A memorandum of the Swedish 
State Industrial Commission points out 
that experiments along this same line 
were conducted in World War I when 
mineral lubricating oils became scarce, 
but were discontinued with somewhat in- 
complete results when imports of lubri- 
cants were resumed after the war. 

Practical tests indicate that an oil with 
good lubricating quality can be produced 
which may be used for simple lubrication 
in industry. It is not likely to be used 
in internal-combustion engines, however, 
because it readily thickens and is con- 
verted into resinous layers in the en- 
gines. Suitable chemical refining of the 
pine-tar-oil distillate yields a consider- 
ably improved prcduct, but entails heavy 
losses of oil 

The price of the pine-tar-oil distillate 
is higher than that of mineral oils, and 
possibilities of large-scale production are 
limited by the shortage of labor and 
transport facilities. Utilization of this 
product is limited, therefore, from the 
standpoint of both quality and quantity, 
and it is believed that production by this 
method will not, on the whole, solve 
Sweden’s present lubricating-oil problem. 
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Railway 
Equi pment 
CANADA GETS New Cars 


The two transcontinental railways in 
canada are expanding their rolling stock, 
according to press reports. 

Ten first-class passenger cars have 
peen delivered to the Canadian National 
Railways, and 15 more are under con- 
struction; each car is 82 feet 5 inches in 
jength and seats 64 passengers. Cana- 
dian National has also purchased from 
the Pullman Co. 26 all-steel cars, which 
are being converted into air-conditioned 
coaches for use on international runs. 
Orders have been given for 1,400 40-ton 
poxcars. 


TURKEY PURCHASES CARS 


Under a contract with Turkey, Ger- 
many will deliver 540 cars, at the rate 
of 80 a week, and 30 locomotives, ac- 
cording to the European press. The esti- 
mated cost to Turkey is £4,000,000. 

Turkey is said to be trying to buy a 
number of special cars, including “break- 
down” cars, which were ordered by Iran 
but were never delivered. These cars 
have reportedly been standing in Bul- 
garia for some months. 


Shipbuilding 
INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


Emphasis is being placed on the de- 
velopment of a shipbuilding industry in 
Chile, the President having recently ad- 
vocated the building of large shipyards 
in Valparaiso, with assurance of Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The Government’s Fomento Corpora- 
cin, already aiding Puerto Montt, Val- 
divia, and Constitucion in encouraging 
the shipbuilding industry, agreed on 
July 30 to form a company with a capital 
of 1,500,000 pesos to exploit the ship- 
building plant Industria de Astilleros de 
Constitucion. 

Capitalists of the region will partici- 
pate in this company, together with the 
head of a shipyard who has had 30 years’ 
experience. The Corporacién will lend 
the company up to 500,000 pesos for ma- 
terials and reserves of lumber for the 
ways. 


TURKEY'S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Reports from the Axis press indicate 
that the Turkish Government will estab- 
lish a modern shipbuilding yard on Pauli 
Island in the Sea of Marmora. 

Plans for the yard are now nearly com- 
plete, and the expropriation of the land 
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has begun. When these formalities are 
finished, the Ministry of Communica- 
tions will request the necessary appro- 
priatio from the National Assembly, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Special Products 


Toy MANUFACTURE IN IRELAND 


The manufacture of soft toys has 
proved a successful enterprise in County 
Mayo and County Donegal, Eire, accord- 
ing to press reports. Hard composition 
heads and masks for dolls are imported, 
but all other materials are procured 
locally. The manufacture of wooden 
toys, formerly carried on in the same 
factories, has been discontinued because 
of difficulties in obtaining raw materials 
and machinery replacements. 


NYASALAND IMPORTS BICYCLES 


Bicycles valued at £33,978 were im- 
ported by Nyasaland (a British protec- 
torate located between Northern Rho- 
desia and Portuguese East Africa) in 
1941. The entire supply is reported to 
have been received from the United 
Kingdom. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Textile mills are very active in Colom- 
bia, with one large cotton mill operating 
a second shift. 

Drygoods trade continues good, re- 
tailers doing a satisfactory business at 
attractive prices. Wholesale stocks are 
diminishing, with fewer selections. Brit- 
ish goods have disappeared from the 
market almost entirely, and United 
States manufactures are becoming 
scarce. As a result, there is a growing 
demand for textiles produced by Colom- 
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bian mills, supplemented by increased 
imports from Brazil, which reached a 
value of $27,876 in July. 


TRAQ’S TEXTILE TRADE 


Exports of wool from Iraq during June 
amounted to 554 tons. 

Textile imports aggregated 8,351,787 
square meters in June, or an increase 
of 282,165 square meters over May’s total 
of 8,069,622, and consisted of the follow- 
ing items: 





Quantity imported (in 
square meters) 
Item 





| 
May 1942 | June 1942 
ene SAM i 
Cotton piece goods 7, 827, 327 | 8, 040, 692 
Silk piece goods 350 2, 684 
Rayon piece goods 194, 675 266, 522 
Wool piece goods. __- 47, 270 41, 889 








Cotton and Products 


INDUSTRY IN NYASALAND 


Introduced in 1901, cotton cultivation 
has proved a steady source of revenue to 
the small inland protectorate of Nyasa- 
land, which is situated on the western 
and southern shores of Lake Nyasa. 
Cotton exports in 1941 were valued at 
£18,238. 

About 90 percent of this agricultural 
community’s imports consists of manu- 
factured goods. Cotton manufactures 
rank first, reaching a total value of 
£364,906, cotton piece goods accounting 
oa the greater portion, or £324,796, in 
1941. 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


India’s cotton exports from Septembe: 
1, 1941, to July 25, 1942, amounted to 
1,092,564 bales (of 400 pounds), com- 
pared with 2,239,077 bales for the same 
period in 1940-41. 

Cotton arrivals during the same pe- 
riod of 1941-42 totaled 2,470,809 bales, 
compared with 3,925,503 in 1940-41. 

Domestic consumption of Indian cot- 
ton showed an increase in the period 
from September 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, 
reaching a total of 3,325,449 bales, while 
for the same period of the preceding 
year the total was only 2,961,692 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION IN NETHERLANDS 


Synthetic-fiber production in ‘the 
Netherlands has increased steadily, 
reaching a total of 16,000 tons in 1941, 
compared with only 10,500 tons in 1938, 
reports a European periodical. 

The price has risen very little in com- 
parison with the cost of raw materials. 

Authorities are said to assure rayon 
producers a regular supply of raw mate- 
rials, in order to cover the textile needs 
of the country. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s wool exports during July 
numbered 22,918 bales, compared with 
(Continued on p. 37) 
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News by Countries 
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Uruguay 


(Continued from p 


Economic Conditions 


Uruguay today is thoroughly awakeneq 
to the wartime difficulties which the na. 
tional economy will be called upon to 
face. A rigid rationing system has been 
in operation for the past few months for 
reinforcing steel and for petroleum prod- 
ucts, and it is working satisfactorily, 
The Government has announced that q 
reduction of 20 percent in electric light 
and power consumption will be put into 
force in the near future. Consideration 
is also being given to the enforcement 
of continuous working hours, to cop. 
serve transportation fuel and electric 
current. 

Although the Government exercises g 
rigid control over prices, the cost of living 
continues to rise, and is being felt by 
the laboring classes and the medium. 
salaried employees. Wages have ip. 
creased slightly in some lines, but ha- 
sically there has been little change since 
the commencement of the war. Con- 
struction activity is slow and gasoline 
rationing is restricting the use of automo. 
biles, causing some unemployment. Re. 
cently operations of private frigorificos 
have been curtailed, owing to a shortage 
of fat cattle in the market, but this situa. 
tion should improve now that pastures 
are better. 

Tanneries and shoe factories are also 
operating on a reduced schedule, owing 
to seasonal decline, which has been more 
acute than usual this year, but with the 
approach of the spring and summer sea- 
sons factories should be resuming their 
normal activity by the end of September. 

Wool mills are working three 8-hour 
shifts per day, and have a large back-log 
of orders, from both the domestic and 
foreign markets. 

Retail trade during August was Satis- 
factory, and dealers are fairly well 
stocked with imported goods. Importa- 
tions from Brazil of piece goods in cotton, 


silk and rayon have recently increased, 


for diminished 
Britain and the 


largely compensating 
shipments from Great 
United States. 

With the exception of sugar, there are 
sufficient foodstuffs, including meat, 
wheat, rice, milk, butter, fish, and, to a 
limited extent, fruit and vegetables, to 
take care of the country’s requirements. 
The Government has recently placed a 
contract for a large supply of sugar, 
which, together with the domestic sugar- 
beet production, should be sufficient for 
the next several months. Orcharding is 
also being encouraged by the Govern- 
ment and some fruits are being exported. 

An unusually cold winter this year, 
together with seasonal rains, forecasts 
good crops in the next season. Indica- 
tions point to an increase in acreage 
sown in practically all crops. 

One of the most difficult problems fac- 
ing Uruguay is the disposal of the large 
vool carry-over. At the beginning of the 
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jast wool season, brokers bought at prices 
above the American market, and have 
peen unable to dispose of this wool at a 
profit, with the result that they now 
hold a large surplus, with the new crop 
scheduled to enter the market about the 
middle of October. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Power Rationing in Montevideo.—A 
Uruguayan Executive decree of August 
90, 1942, authorized the General Admin- 
istration of the Telephone and Electric 
Plant (a Government entity) to ration 
electric current by a general cut in all 
services of 20 percent per month below 
the equivalent of the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, and to in- 
crease light and power rates to private 
consumers not to exceed 30 percent over 
the previous kilowatt-hour rate. The 
use of current for the operation of lumi- 
nous signs and lights for show windows 
is to be prohibited. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beans: Specified Amount Allowed 
Duty-Fee Entry.—Uruguay has author- 
jzd the importation, free of customs 
duties, of 171 tons of beans, to be used 
in the preparation of “Army rations,” 
by a resolution dated August 19, 1942, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 31. 

Bran and Middlings: Import Quota 
Established —A quota for the importa- 
tion of a maximum of 2,000 tons of bran 
and middlings, was announced by the 
Uruguayan Export and Import Control 
on August 20, 1942. 

Fishing Tackle Declared Prime Neces- 
sity —Fishing tackle, and all other arti- 
cles used in fishing, have been added to 
the list of prime necessities, the use and 
sale of which in Uruguay are controlled 
by law No. 10075 of October 23, 1941, 
according to a decree dated August 20, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 31. 


Venezuela 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Surtaxr on Transshipment from Curacao 
and Trinidad Suspended .—As a result of 
two recent Venezuelan decrees, the 30 
percent surtax on import duties on goods 
transshipped to Venezuela by way of 
Curacao and Trinidad has been sus- 
pended for the duration of the emer- 
gency. This surtax, popularly known as 
the “Antilles Duty,’”’ makes all imports 
from the other colonial West Indies and 
the Guianas subject to an additional levy 
of 30 percent of the import duties. 

Executive decree No. 191 of August 12, 
1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
the same date, first suspended the sur- 
tax only on goods coming from England 
and transshipped by way of Curacao. 
However, a new decree, Executive decree 
No. 219 of September 11, 1942, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date, 
made certain important changes in the 
Previous decree. The new decree pro- 
vides that merchandise coming from the 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


— — rome ney 


Nore.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 





| Annual average 


Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange 
| 


fOfficial A 
|LOfficial B 
Bid 
| Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Compensation 
Curb * 
Brazil Milreis Official 2 
| Free market 
Special free market 
} Curb 
Chile Peso Official 
Export draft 
Curb market 
Free 
Gold exchange 
Mining dollar 
| Agricultural dollar 
Colombia do Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 


Argentina Paper peso 


Costa Riea Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 


Central Bank (Free 
| Commercial Bank 
Honduras |} Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba | Official 
| Curb 
Paraguay | Paper peso Official 
| | Free 
Peru | Sol do 
Salvador | Colon | do 
Uruguay | Peso | Controlled 
} | Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


| 16.500 | 16. 500 


| 
153.83 255.00 | 
| 
| 
| 


Latest available 





| 
} wave rata | 
rata Average rate | quotation 
mee: ey Bs 
| } 
June | July | | 
€ | q ate ate 
1940 | 1941 1942 | ‘Iga | Rate | Date 
| : Le. 
3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3. 73 Sept. 10 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 | A.B i 4. 23 Do. 
| on 
4. 88 i : _- \ Sept. 8 
4.37 4.24 4.26 | 4. 23 4. 23 Sept. 10 


39.09 | 43.38 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 | Sept. 21 


56.71 | 54.02 51.50 | 50.00 | 50.00 | (4) 
16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 | Sept. 12 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 2 
19.650 | 19.642 | 19.630 
| 
| 
| 





19.789 | 19.717 | Do. 
20.700 | 20.678 20. 500 | 20. 500 | 20. 500 | Do. 
21.421 | 20.298 | 20.100 | 29.600 |EndJuly 
19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | | 19.37 | Aug. 13 
25.00 | 25.00 25.00 | _...| 25.00 Do. 
33.04 | 31.78 31.14 ..| 31.70 Do. 
31.05 31.15 31.15 eee fee Do. 
31.05 | 31.15 C3115 | 31.10 Do. 
‘31.13 | 31.35 31.15 | | 31.10 Do. 
531.15 31.15 | 31. 10 Do. 

1.75 1. 7545 LO. 1% 1.755 | Sept. 12 

1.755 | 1.755 1.755| 1.755] 1.755] Do. 

(¢ (6) (6) | (8) | (6) | 

1.88 1. 86 Lt: £2a 1.77 | Sept. 12 

5.70 | 5.85 5. 62 5.64 | 5.64 | Sept. 23 

5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 Do. 

. 90 975 | 1.00 | 100 | 1.00 | Sept. 5 
16.42 | 15.00 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 | Aug. 22 
*15, 44 wae Stns 
°15.73 ; : > } 

2.04 | 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Sept. 5 

5. 40 186 | 4.86 4.85 4.85 Do. 

5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 5,00 | Sept. 19 

6.36 | 5.938 | 5.35 5. 23 5.10 Do. 
70. 00 333.00 | 333.00 | 333. 00 Sept. 12 
75.35 | (1 a * ae Ee 

6.17 |. 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 

25 -1°246 4 S48 2.5 2.5 Do. 

1. 809 1, 899 1, 899 1. 899 1, 899 Do. 

2.66 | 2.31 190 | 1.90 1. 90 Do. 

3. 19 3. 26 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | Aug. 22 
13.46 [123.76 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 Do. 

| 











' Mar. 16-Dex 1. 
2 Jan. 1-June 20, 
Beginning of September 
‘ Established on July 13 
Established Mar. 25. 
* For Class 2 merchandise, 1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95 
June- December 
§ January-May 


® Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
'© Abolished on Feb. 10. 
"! Jan. 1-June 25. 

2 July 24-Dee. 31. 


NotTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





exterior may be transshipped only from 
Curacao and Trinidad, without paying 
the 30 percent surtax. Under the pro- 
visions of the new decree the shipping 
documents for the goods coming from 
the exterior to Curacao or Trinidad are 
to be used as the basis for the prepara- 
tion of the documents which will cover 
the merchandise when shipped to Vene- 
zuela. These later documents, while in- 
dicating that transshipment has been 
effected, will also show the true port of 
origin of the merchandise and the port 
of ultimate destination in Venezuela. 

It is recognized that this is only a 
temporary measure for the duration of 
the war, taken to help relieve the present 
shipping difficulties. 





The Central Bank of Guatemala has 
assumed control of all blacklisted coffee 
plantations, sugar mills, ranches, and 
farms producing exportable goods. 
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Red Cross Transport Service 


The International Red Cross plans to 
eStablish a transport service with head- 
quarters at Basel, Switzerland, and sail 
its ships under the flag of the organiza- 
tion. 

The rapidly growing activities of the 
organization have made such a step nec- 
essary. According to European press re- 
ports, a Belgian ship of 2,742 tons gross 
has been purchased and renamed the 
Caritas I. 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.——The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Sep- 
tember 8, 1942. Opposition must be 
filed before October 12, 1942. 





Class No. and commodity 





Trade-mark 
Triangle Chalk No. 3—Billiard chalk 
Lindol ot ....| No. 10—Entire class. 
Nicotinamid Bes No. 2—-Entire class 
Distilit iA , ..| No. 5—Entire class. 
Argentina—The following applica- 


tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. Opposition must be 
filed before October 19, 1942. 





Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 





Johnson No. 3—Paste and liquid wax. 
Jamaica No. 15—Entire class. 
Ideal No. 16—Entire class 
M. F No. 4—Entire class. 
Royal No. 15—Entire class. 


| No. 19—Entire class 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publica- 
tion. 





Date of 


Class No. and publi- 


a eee 
lrade-mark commodity 


cation 
42 
Vilatex No. 29—Natural silk | Sept 
and rayon. 8, 9, 10 
Silk No. 10—-Rubber articles Do 
such as gloves, sy) 
ringes, rubber pre- 
servatives, girdles, 
hygienic girdles for 
ladies. 
Rival No. 10—Rubber articles Do. 


such as hot-water bags, 
ice bags, syringes, 
gloves, rubber tubs. 
Lider No. 55— Metal polishing Do 
oO Polidor dos in liquid, powder and 
Metais. | concrete form. 
Columbia No. 8—Apparatus for D 
shower bath, appara- 
tus for bathing tubs 
and sanitary facilities, 
stoves, fuel, gas or 
wood stoves. 


Insecticida } No. —Insect killing Do. 

X-Tox > (industry or com- 

Mata os Insetos | merce). 

Pyodont No. 48—Tooth paste Do. 

Uzaraze 

Ubaldo Massara & |{No. 3—Pharmaceutical Dy 
Cia products. 

Sao Paulo 

Trivita 


Laboratorio Bel- 
trand Ltda. 
Sao Paulo 


ucts prepared out of 


Plamed are roots, herbs, flowers, 
Cia. Agricola tals, and bark: 
Plamed oe nate 


juice, powder, and 
extracts from plants 

and medicinal fruits. 
No. 4l—Eggs, vegeta- Do 


Rio de Janeiro 


E 3~—Medicinal prod- | D 


bles, fruits and meats, 

alive animals, vegeta- 

ble barks and extracts, 

Plamed { medicinal herbs and 
roots. 


No. 45—Seeds and 
plants (including 
flowers) | 





s Date of 
Class No. and 
rrade-mark anmnmnnite publi- 
: cation 
19,9 
1949 
[No. 48—Perfumery ] Saint 
Sir 4No. 36—Clothing my q 
No. 37—Underwear | 8,9, 10 
New— York ] 
Costa Penna & Cia No. 44—Cigars Do 
Sao Felix—Baia 
Washington | No. 44—Smoking arti ey 
Costa Penna & Cia cles such as Cigars, 
Sao Felix—Baia cigarettes, and snuff. 
Carboquimica Ltda_|\No. 1—Articles of the Do 
Cargo i class 
High-Life - ’ ee ace ; 
Olyntho | and bitters. Sept.1 


Rua Joao Pessoa, 75 | No. 43—Soft drinks, nat- 

Tel. 439, Campo ural and artificial min- 
eral water. } 

V Radio No. 8—Radio receiving D 
and transmitting 
equipment; refrigera- 
tors and ice boxes 


Cyclotype No. 17—Carbon paper Do 

Larsol No. 55—A liquid and D 
paste for polishing 
metals. 

Tyrone No. 36—Clothing, foot Do. 


wear, hats, bonnets, 
stockings, shirts, and 
knitwear. 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 











l'rade-mark : ass number | Date of pub- 
and product lication 
Columbia No. 12—Caout- | Sept. 15, 1942 
chouc, gutta 
percha, Cork 
Queenlight, Flash, | No. 32—-Heating, Di 
Fosforos de Bolsillo, lighting, and 
Super 42 ventilating 
apparatus 
Maple, Infodema, | N 42—-Elabor- 
Mas Order ite woods 
metal an 
we fur 
ture 
Maple No. 46-—Be 1) 
cloth tabl 
cloths, mats 
Topaze, Monarch, | Ne 417—C lott I) 
Junior Flex, Supra, ing 
101, Katiuska, Ar 
temis, Electra, Bar- 
bizon, Condal 
Arch Preserver shoe, | N ( ] ) 





Stylez, Physical weal 
culture shoes, Noble, 
Week end, Loyal, 
Du-Flex, Celastic, 
Rosalind, Chinesca. 


lhe Dux Hat No. 51—Hat > 
Barbero, Carmen, | No. 57—Per 1) 
Courage, Van fumed prod 
Moore, Arluy ucts and t 
etries 
Panfermin, Octeovit No. 75—Che1 1) 
Vitmin, Minevit, eal and phar 
Minvit, Bayer maceutical 
Sello de Garantia), product 


Van Moore, Tisu 
lina, Oxiarsolan, 
Moscavon, Nuca- 
von, Glunal, Neo 
glunal, Atensy! 








A complete iron and steel mill is now 
being erected at Monclora in the State of 
Coahuila, Mexico. This mill will con- 
sume 12,000 tons of ore a month and will 
turn out 95,000 to 125,000 tons of finished 
products annually. The first blast fur- 
nace is expected to start operations in 
March 1943. 
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El Salvador.—The following applica. 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San gg). 





vador. Opposition must be filed Within 
90 days from date of publication. 
LL, 
Date 
lrade-mark Commodity ee 
| Cation 
1942 
Griffin, Glace, 60 Manufacture and sale of Aug. | 
| threa S 
Garcol Pharmaceutical prod- | Aug, yg 
ucts } 
Rutelina do Do 
& sctemhat na do Do. 
Darmet Cars, cubes, strainer, for Aug. 19 


milk, molds for ice | 
creams, kettles, tin | 
pots, kitchen utensils 
and other containers, 
und hardware } 


Inside of a red seal | Medical and surgical ap- Do 
the letters SR paretes and all kinds | ; 
rubber coods for use | 
in hospitals 
Four Rost Whisky | Do 
Paul Jones do | Do. 
he pekiyioas i Pharmaceutical prod- | Aug. 45 
ucts 
Diamalt Malt extracts ind sirup Aur, 29 
for the manufacture 
f food especially 
bread, and bakery 
products. 
Ihe Old Blend Whisky - Do, 
Whisky of the 


Whit ( Hors 





Panama—tThe following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on the dates specified. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 





publication. 
Date of 
irk Commodity publi- 
cation 
1942 
Marior Electric shovels, machinery, | Sept. 2 
and accessories therefor 
Marion Steam and casoline shovels: Do 
Fotlorex Native liquors and especial Do 
y a tonic wine 
Car ( Native liquors and especial Do 
a whisky 
{ C-T A 4 with chocolate base, Do 
containing tamin and 
leiu 
\ I Med il f irat r D 
ta ry 4 








Wark 
Was 
ars 








Oct 


942 


lica- 
were 
Sal- 
thin 


es 


ate of 
ubli- 
ition 


1942 
ug. | 
ug. 19 
Do, 


Do, 
ug. 12 


Do, 


Do, 
Do 
ug. 15 


ug. 4 


Do, 


tions 

was 
Pan- 
ition 
te of 


——— 


ate of 
ubli- 
ation 
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Columbus .. . Victory 


(Continued from p. 3) 


duties by day which did not appeal to 
them... 


“Horizons Aglow—But Far” 
g 


From where some of us sit today in 
the midst of a great modern venture 
against very great dangers and ideolo- 
gies in which I, and many of us, do not 
pelieve, we think we are just now in 
yery much the same boat as Columbus. 
We have dreamed of a “Brave New 
world.” We have turned our attention 
and some of our energies from a Has- 
Been World, a stagnant era, a generation 
in many respects of human regression, 
to a far horizon, aglow in our imagina- 
tions—and oratory—with magnificently 
new opportunities, distant Utopian credos 
for the human race. 

We do not believe that the world is 
flat—with totalitarian slave-circumscrip- 
tions as Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo have 
decreed. We do not believe that the 
world, our world, is flat in any respect: 
its circumference, in every longitude, in 
every latitude, must be free; free for the 
social growth of human beings. We are 
people, not a dictator’s Guinea Pigs! 


“Fighting Among Ourselves!” 
8 


Our world must be free for the essen- 
tial resources of human progress—and 
free for commerce, finance, transporta- 
tion, and trade. We believe, or want to 
believe, these things—but, with none of 
the scores of major, bloody battles which 
we know lie ahead of us yet won, too 
many of us are fighting, yes, we are fight- 
ing, among ourselves! 

For more than ten months we have 
been sailing out upon the most dangerous 
venture of our era with all the human 
liabilities that Columbus faced—and 
even more dangers and indecisions. 

Many of us who today read the jour- 
nals of the World’s Great Navigator of 
four hundred and fifty years ago marvel 
at the fact of that ancient venture’s ulti- 
mate success. For there was not a day 
that was not handicapped by the con- 
troversies and fights of men who, lost 
in the midst of those mysterious, un- 


hh hh hh he hh he hn hehe bebe A 
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known seas, theoretically embarked upon 
a common enterprise, forgot the supreme 
essential of working together and effi- 
ciently to protect themselves and their 
venture from the storms they faced. 


“Theories and Mirages” 


There was not a day when Self-ap- 
pointed experts did not concoct a falla- 
cious “solution”—which might well have 
wrecked the ships. But here are we, 
letting human history repeat itself: 
dreaming of a new world, a “Post-War 
World” in which, we tell each other 
soothingly, we shall find new riches, new 
successes, new peace—and yet fighting 
among ourselves for special authority, 
special privileges, as some of us try to 
tack hither and yon for easy windfalls 
that have never come, announcing the- 
ories and mirages of quick successes 
which neither on the sea nor on any land 
exist. 


“A World of New Standards” 


Again, in our age, the issue, as Colum- 
bus’ biographer, Professor Samuel Mor- 
rison of Harvard, has so intuitively ex- 
pressed it, is not one “between knowledge 
and ignorance ... rather the inevitable 
conflict between a man of one great com- 
pelling idea and those who did not share 
it in anything like the same degree.” 
We are facing a new world of new living 
standards, new social standards; a new 
world of new trade standards, new finan- 
cial standards, and new transportation 
standards; we are embarked on an op- 
portunity for securing new standards for 
internationally successful private enter- 
prise; nothing which we have known in 
the past should equal any of the stand- 
ards of the future—if we are good navi- 
gators. We should place our navigation 
problems in the hands of those who know 
how to navigate! 


“Fight for Speed” 


Columbus found it necessary in his day 
to play for slow time, because he needed 
a slow discount of actual space in order 
that his slow sails might carry him within 
his companions’ sight of actual land and 
safety. But we, in this day of speed, 
must not play but fight for speed and 
more speed; we must not minimize the 
distance of our venture but emphasize 
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how much farther and farther each week 
we must go, now, away from home—to 
intercept our enemies, as far away as 
possible from these shores. 

It seems to some of us that the sun 
of man’s progress is setting by some 
men’s own volition over the Age of Eu- 
rope and that the ships and the navi- 
gators of the Americas—now the great 
virile equilibrizing force of the human 
world—must play a new, major, aggres- 
sive role in racing against time to catch 
up with that sun, lest it set over us and 
the entire world. 


“Strong by Sticking Together” 


Let there be no further conflict be- 
tween any of us. We, in this genera- 
tion, are not embarked like Columbus, 
on a venture of merely “33 terrible days.” 
But, as custodians of the safety of our 
Nation and our descendants, we must 
all, like Columbus, now become men and 
women of “one great compelling idea” 
which we share, must all share, in the 
same degree. 

If we do not admit the fact of this 
emergency, four hundred and fifty years 
after Columbus discovered this hemi- 
sphere from which our ancestors and 
ourselves by sticking together in emer- 
gencies have grown so materially strong, 
we will never—any of us or our descend- 
ants—reach the actual shores of this 
Brave New World about which (and 
how to get there) we have had, and 
still have, so much oratory and internal 
controversy. 

The people of the other American Re- 
publics, who have today allied themselves 
and their future with us in a philosoph- 
ical, economic, and political degree which 
stands as a modern monument against 
the cynicism of the past skeptics of our 
Good Neighbor diplomacy and economics, 
are now dependent on us for their vital 
imports, materials, and transportation, 
which we promised them. We prom- 
ised—and we must deliver! 


“Be Realistic and Efficient” 


Our front-line men, our blood and 
kinsfolk and our allies, are taking a 
desperate and detestable human beat- 
ing. They know what the words “blood 
and tears” mean. Blood and tears to 
them mean lack of matériel and trans- 
portation—not elocution. 
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We Are Fighting THE ENEMY 
... NOT Each Other! 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
October 6, 1942: 


No. 406—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
48. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 48 as follows: 


War Production Board General Exports 
Order M-148 has been amended, effective 
October 1, 1942, whereby authority is granted 
to the Board of Economic Warfare to assign 
preference ratings to orders covered by ex- 
port licenses. The amendment therefore 
changes the present basis of operation from 
the issuance of allocation orders, to the 
issuance of priorities. 

Attention is also called to the following 
new provision in Order M-148 regarding the 
application of War Production Board limi- 
tation orders to purchase orders bearing rat- 
ings assigned by the Board of Economic War- 
fare: “Such delivery shall be made regardless 
of any order of the Director General for Op- 
erations restricting inventories of material 
or uses thereof in manufacture or otherwise, 
or requiring certificates with respect to such 
inventories or uses, insofar as such inven- 
tories are maintained or such uses Occur in 
the country to which such material is to 
exported, but shall be subject to such re- 
strictions with respect to inventories main- 
tained or uses occurring within the United 
States prior to export.” 

For example, although it is unlawful to use 
tin cans for the packing of beans in the 
United States, tin plate exported to Mexico 
under ratings assigned by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare may be used in Mexico for 
the packing of beans without involving the 
exporter, manufacturer, or the packer in any 
violation of a War Production Board limita- 
tion order. 

The program outlined in Current Controls 
Bulletins Nos. 34 and 42 (announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 18 and 
August 22, 1942, respectively) and Compre- 
hensive Export Control Schedule No. 9Q, 
page 90, with respect to the production and 
export of materials subject to M—148 is there- 
fore superseded by a new procedure, the 
salient features of which are as follows: 

1. This production and export program 
becomes operative October 1, 1942. 

2. The procedure applies to all but “WP” 
licenses. The special nature of such licenses 
precludes the necessity for including them. 

3. The program applies only to those ma- 
terials for which authorization by the War 
Production Board is given to the Board of 
Economic Warfare to assign preference 
ratings. List of these materials will be pub- 
lished from time to time as such authoriza- 
tions are received. A revised list of iron 
and steel items is published in this bulletin. 
Further revisions to the list appearing in 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. will be announced in future bulletins. 
These materials when exported must be in 
the physical form to which the identifying 
Department of Commerce Commodity Classi- 
fication Schedule “B’’ numbers refer. 

4. Export production quotas may be es- 
tablished and assigned by the respective 
industry branches of the War Production 
Board to producers or distributors. These 
quotas, if established, will refer to quar- 
ters and will constitute a definite limit on 
the quantity of a particular material against 
which a supplier may accept M-—148 orders 
during any particular quarter. 


5. Applications for export licenses for ma- 
terials under this program shall be filed on 
the regular application form BEW 119. Ap- 
plicants must clearly indicate thereon 
whether the material is produced or to be 
produced. In answering question No. 20, 
thereon, the applicant shall indicate the 
name of his proposed supplier. 

6. Certificates of Necessity or evidence 
thereof shall accompany each application for 
export license covering materials subject to 
General Exports Order M-—148, as amended 
Certificates are not required for export ship- 
ments of $25 or less in value. Certificates 
of Necessity dated during the year 1942 will 
be considered regardless of the quarter for 
which issued 

7. The Board of Economic Warfare, Ex- 
port Control Branch, will issue export li- 
censes and assign thereto preference ratings 
These ratings will be stamped on the export 
license so that individual applications for 
priority ratings on Form PD-1A or other 
special forms prescribed by the respective 
industry branches need not be filed 

8. When approved by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the export licenses will be stamped 
in the following manner: 

(a) If the export license covers existing ma- 
terials, that is materials in stock which 
do not have to be produced, the follow- 
ing stamp will be affixed thereto 


PRIORITY RATING 


Existing Material Ready for Immediate 
Delivery 


“Pursuant to specific authority granted by 
the Director General for Operations of the 
War Production Board the delivery of the ma- 
terial covered by this export license is hereby 
assigned a preference rating of Appli- 
cation and extension of the rating shall be 
made in accordance with Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3, as modified by the provisions of 
General Exports Order M-148, as amended 
This material is to be charged to the 
period: . 

(b) If the license covers material which must 
be produced, the following stamp wil 
be affixed thereto: 


PRIORITY RATING 
Material to be Produced 


“Pursuant to specific authority granted by 
the Director General for Operations of the 
War Production Board the delivery of the ma- 
terial covered by this export license is hereby 
assigned a preference rating of Appli- 
cation and extension of the rating shall be 
made in accordance with Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3, as modified by the provisions of 
General Exports Order M-—148, as amended 
This material is to be charged to the 
period: - ‘ 

9. Application of Rating. The rating as- 
signed by the Board of Economic Warfare may 
be applied by the holder of the export li- 
cense for the material ordered only by en- 
dersing on or attaching to the contract or 
purchase order to which the rating is to be 
applied, a certification in substantially the 
following form signed manually or as pro- 
vided in Priorities Regulation No. 7 (section 
944.27) by an official duly authorized for such 
purpose: 

“The undersigned hereby represents to the 
seller and the War Production Board that he 
is entitled to apply the preference ratings in- 
dicated opposite the items shown on this pur- 


October 1 O, 1942 


chase order pursuant to an assignment 
thereof by the Board of Economic Warfare 
under export license number and that 
this purchase order is subject to the Drovi. 
sions of General Exports Order No. M-14g as 
amended. This material is to be charged to 
the period: to ; ” 


(Name of Exporter) 

er ty ee 

(Signature and Title 
of Exporter’s Duly 

Authorized Officer ) 

10. An export order so rated shall be ac- 
cepted and scheduled by the producer, qig. 
tributor, or other agency receiving such order 
in its proper place with respect to other Tated 
orders in accordance with War Production 
Board Priorities Regulation No. 1 and Genera] 
Exports Order M-148, as amended. Purgy. 
ant to Priorities Regulation No. 8, as 
amended, a supplier receiving an order bear. 
ing the certificate mentioned in paragraph 
(9) is entitled to rely upon the Statements 
made therein unless he knows or has reason 
to believe that they are false 

11. Orders for which export licenses have 
been issued are to be placed with the pro- 
ducer or distributor in the usual manner, fg 
the producer finds it necessary to purchase 
material to fill the order, the rating applied 
by the exporter may be extended by the pro- 
ducer to his supplier in accordance with 
Priorities Regulation No. 3, as amended. 

12. A licensee in possession of a license 
bearing the stamp described in paragraph (8) 
who is unable to find any supplier who can 
accept his order should communicate im. 
mediately with the appropriate industry 
branch of the War Production Board for as. 
sistance in locating a supplier who can accept 
his order 


(Address) 


(Date) 


13. Outstanding Licenses 


(a) All producers have been directed by 
the War Production Board to rerate at AA-2x 
export orders now on their books or orders 
received in the immediate future Stamped 
with allocation stamp, as described in Cur. 
rent Controls Bulletins Nos. 34 and 42 and 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule No 
9, page 90 

(b) Export licenses issued prior to October 
1, 1942 which bear the allocation Stamp re- 
ferred to above will remain valid when 
rerated 

14. Holders of “SP” licenses containing 
M-148 items which have not previously been 
covered by allocation certificates should 
immediately apply for priority ratings on 
items, the delivery of which is required be- 
fore December 31, 1942. Until special forms 
are devised, application should be made on 
plain white paper, in triplicate. There 
should be one set of such sheets for materials 
already manufactured, and another set for 
materials which have to be produced. The 
application must be set up as follows: 


Application for Assignment of Preference 
Ratings Under Control Exports Order 
M-148, as amended, as part of License 
Number 

SP 

Applicant 

Ultimate Consignee or Purchaser 

Destination 


Use 
Commodity Descrip- 
Number Amount tion Value Rating 


Applicants in making future applications 
for “SP” licenses should follow the above 
procedure in requesting M~—148 priority rat- 
ings for first quarter requirements of the 
project year. Subsequent quarterly require- 
ments should be applied for in the same 
manner thirty days before the beginning 
of the quarter. The material ordered under 
“SP” licenses will be chargeable against the 
export production quotas assigned to pro- 
ducers by the War Production Board. 

15. The War Production Board has in- 
structed producers and distributors to report 
promptly orders received and_ shipments 
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October 10, 1942 


made under General Exports Order M-148, 
as amended. 


Iron and Steel—Special Provisions 


16. (a) Quarterly export production quotas 
for the following iron and steel products, 
against which orders may be accepted, will 
pe established and assigned to producers by 
the Iron and Steel Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board: Plates, shapes, tin plate and 
terneplate, barbed and plain wire, welded 
and seamless pipe, sheets and strip, rein- 
forcing and other bars. Producers who do 
not have export production quotas cannot 
accept an export order for such products 
without previously obtaining the approval of 
the Iron and Steel Branch, War Production 
Board. Producers to whom export production 
quotas have not been assigned but who desire 
to accept an export order should send to the 
Lend-Lease and Export Section, Iron and 
Steel Branch, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a detailed statement showing 
the kind of material and specifications there- 
for, country of destination, and export li- 
cense number with a request for the necessary 
authority to accept and fill such orders. 

(b) ‘It is not practical to establish quotas 
for certain products such as semifinished 
materials, rails, castings, forgings, and cast- 
iron pipe. An export license covering these 
materials and bearing a preference rating 
may be accepted by the producer without 
further reference to the Iron and Steel Branch 
War Production Board. 

17. Licenses who find that their proposed 
supplier is unable to accept the order because 
it will cause his export production quota to 
be exceeded are referred to the representative 
of the Iron and Steel Branch in the New 
York Regional Office of the War Production 
Board, Chanin Building, Forty-second Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York, New York, 
who will be in a position to inform licensees 
which producers’ quotas are still available. 

18. In every case applicant shall attach to 
the export license application a statement 
showing detailed specifications. A copy of 
applicant’s order will suffice. 

19. Export applications covering products 
which involve special technical or production 
problems will require additional processing 
and clearance by the Board of Economic War- 
fare. In such instances the Iron and Steel 
Branch of the War Production Board will 
approve the producing mill for each individual 
order. While the list of such products may 
change from time to time, at present it is 
as follows: Pig iron, semifinished materials, 
rails and accessories, all alloys, plates over 
72 inches wide, wire finer than 16 gauge, 
wire rope under '4 inch in diameter, and 
pressure and mechanical tubing. To enable 
the applications for such products to be prop- 
erly considered, licensees must submit with 
their applications full specifications or, if pre- 
ferred, a copy of their order as it would be 
placed with the producing mill. In either 
event, the following information should be 
included : 

Pig iron 

1. Quantity 

2. Quality . 

3. Full analysis 

4. Proposed supplier 

5. Either a copy of PD—69 or the information 
contained therein 


Ingots, blooms, billets 

1. Quality 

2. All dimensions 

3. Analysis 

4. Sizes. 

5. Quantity per size 

Alloy steels 

1. Complete dimensions 

2. Quantity per size. 

3. Analysis 

4. Permissible substitute 
might be used 

5. Definite and complete details as to end use 


Wire finer than 16 gage 


1. Gages or dimensions 
2. Quantity per gages or dimensions 


analysis which 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


3. Analysis (chemicals and/or physicals, if 
other than mild steel). 

4. Packing or wrapping, if any. 

5. Coil weights. 


Forgings and castings 


1. Quantity. 

2. Analysis. 

3. Exact dimensions. 

4. Blueprints wherever possible. 


Pressure tubes and mechanical tubing 


1. Complete dimensions (outside diameter, 
inside diameter, wall thickness, length, 
etc.). 

2. Any forming dimensions. 

3. Whether hot rolled or cold drawn 

4. Specifications, if any. 


Plates over 72-inch side 


1. Quality. 

2. Complete sizes. 

3. Quantity per size. 

4. Analysis (chemicals and/or physicals, if 
other than mild or structural grades). 


Rails and rail accessories 


1. Quantity. 

2. Section. 

3. Specifications. 

4. Blueprints wherever possible. 


Wire rope under \4 inch in diameter 


1. Grade. 
2. Construction 
3. Whether bright or galvanized. 


20. The provisions of Order M—148, as 
amended, currently apply only to the fol- 
lowing iron and steel products which are 
listed with their appropriate Schedule “B” 
numbers: 





Sched- 
ule B 


Commodity | 
number 


Explanation 


Pig iron 6007 
Ingots 017.05) Ingots, alloy, and = stainless 
steel 
6016.05) Ingots, steel, not containing 
alloy. 
Blooms 6016, 03) Blooms, steel, not containing 
alloy. 
6617.03) Blooms, alloy and = stainless 
steel. 
Billet 6016.07) Slabs, steel, not containing 
alloy. 
6016.00; Sheet bars and tin plate bars, 
steel not containing alloy. 
6017.07; Slabs, alloy and stainless 
steel. 
(017.09) Sheet bars and tin plate bars, 
alloy and stainless steel. 
6017.01) Billets, alloy steel and stain- 
less steel. 
6016.01) Billets, steel, not containing 
alloy. 
Bars and rods 
Concrete rein 6022 Bars, concrete reinforcement 
forcement bars, including deformed 
and twisted bars. 
Other 6020 Bars, steel, cold-finished 
6021 Bars, iron. 
6023 Bars, steel, not containing 
alloy. 
6025 Bars, stainless steel. 
6026 Bars, alloy steel other than 
stainless. 
6029 Rods, iron, 
Plates 6030. 98) Plate, boiler, other. 
6031.19, Plates, other, not fabricated, 
| nonalloy iron and steel. 
603] Plates, other, not fabricated, 
of stainless steel, including 
hot and cold rolled. 
HO31.98 Plates, other, not fabricated, 
of alloy steel other than 
stainless, including hot and 
cold rolled, 
Sheet and strip | 6032.05) Skelp, semifinished. 
black 6032. 98) Skelp. 
6035.1 | Sheets, black, of steel not 
containing alloy. 
6035.5 | Sheets, black, of stainless 
steel. 
6035.9 | Sheets, black, of alloy steel 
other than stainless. 
6036 Sheets, black, of iron. 
6037. 11) Strip, iron and steel, not con 
taining alloy, cold rolled 
6037.15 Hoop, iron and steel, not con 


taining alloy, cold rolled. 
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Commodity 


Sheet and strip 
block—Contd. 


Galvanized 


Structural 
shapes 


Railway track 
material, rails. 


Tin plate and 
terne plate. 


ubular 
ucts 
Castiron pipe 
and fittings. 
Cast-iron un- 
screwed 
pipe fittings. 


prod- 


Welded 
pipe 


(steel) 


Seamless (pipe 


Pipe fittings 


Wire: 
Plain ak 


6037. 


6037. 
6037. 


6037. 


6037. 


6038. 


6038. 


6038. 


6038. 
6038. 
6038. 
6038. 
6038. 
6038. 
6033 
6034 
6045 


6046 


6047 


6050 


6051 
6052 


6053 
6054 


6055 


6058 
6059 
6041 


6042 


6013 


6014 


6066 


6067 
6068 
6068. 
6061 
6063 


6070 
6071 


6072 


6073 


6060 
6062 


6064 


6065 


6081 





Barbed wire _. 


Sched- 
ule B 
number 


6037. 9 


6037. ¢ 


6038. 17 


6067. 


6077. 


6077. ¢ 


6082 
6083 


19 


51 


55 


59 


19 


55 
59 
91 
95 


9S 


05 
. 98 


. 05 
. 9S 


Of 


Explanation 


Band and scroll, iron and 
steel, not containing alloy, 
cold rolled. 

Strip, stainless steel, 

rolled. 

Hoop, stainless 

rolled. 

Band and _ scroll, 

steel, cold rolled. 

Strip alloy steel, other than 

stainless, cold rolled. 

Hoop alloy steel, other than 

stainless, cold rolled. 

Band and scroll, alloy steel, 

other than stainless, cold 

rolled. 

Strip, iron and steel, not con- 

taining alloy, hot rolled. 

Hoop, iron and steel, not con- 
taining alloy, hot rolled. 

Bands, baling. 

Band and scroll, iron and 
steel, not containing alloy, 
hot rolled. 

Strip, stainless 
rolled. 

Hoop, 
rolled. 

Band and _ scroll, 
steel, hot rolled. 

Strip, alloy steel other than 
stainless, hot rolled. 

Hoop alloy steel, other than 
stainless, hot rolled. 

Band and scroll, alloy steel 
other than stainless, hot 
rolled. 

Sheets, galvanized and iron. 

Sheets, galvanized, steel. 

Shapes, structural, not fab- 
ricated. 

Shapes, fabricated, structur- 
al, iron and steel, alloy, 
nonalloy, and stainless steel. 

Plates, fabricated, punched 
or shaped. 

Piling, steel. 


cold 


steel, cold 


stainless 


steel, hot 


stainless steel, hot 


stainless 


Rails, 60 pounds and over, 
per yard. 

Rails, less than 60 pounds per 
yard. 

Rails, relaying. 

Rail tieplates, joints, splice 
bars, fishplates. 

Railway switches, switch 
parts, frogs, crossings and 
derails. 

Railroad spikes, including 
railroad screw spikes. 

Raiload bolts, nuts, wash- 
ers, and nut locks. 

Tin plate and taggers tin (in- 
cluding waste tin plate). 
Terneplate, (including long 
ternes and waste terne- 

plate). 

Tin plate, circles, cobbles, 
scroll-shear butts. 

Tin plate, waste-waste. 


Cast-iron screwed pipe fit- 
tings. 

Pipe, cast-iron, pressure 

Cast iron, pressure, 
fittings. 

Pipe, cast, iron, soil. 

Cast-iron soil pipe fittings. 

Tubes, boiler, welded. 

Pipe, casing and oil line 
welded. 

Pipe, black, steel, welded. 

Pipe, black, wrought iron, 
welded. 


pipe 


Pipe, galvanized steel, 
welded. ; 
Pipe, galvanized, wrought 


iron, welded. 

All other iron and steel pipe, 
n. e. s., including riveted 
steel pipe and mechanical 
tubing. 

Tubes, boiler, seamless. 

Pipe, casing and oil-line, 
seamless. 

Pipe, black, seamless, other 
than casing and oil-line. 
Malleable-iron, screwed pipe 

fittings. 

Iron and steel pipe fittings, 
other. 


Wire, uncoated 
Wire, galvanized. 





Wire, barbed. 
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Sched- ; 
Commodity ule B Explanation 
number 


Wire—Contd. 
Other wire and 6085 
manufac- 


Wire, fencing, woven. 


tures. 
6086.1 | Woven-wire, screen-clothed, 
insect. 
6086.9 | Woven-wire, screen-clothed, 
other 
6087.1 | Wire rope and cable, not 
insulated 
6087.5 | Wire strand. 
6091. 01| Wire, bale ties. 
6091.15} Wire (on spools, or in coils, 
not attached to cards). 
6091.19) Wire, clothes line. 
6091. 25) Wire, twisted. 
6092 | Wire nails. 
6093 | Horsheshoe nails. 
6094 | Tacks. 
6095 | Nails and staples, other. 
Casting 6101 Castings, grey-iron, includ- 
ing semisteel castings. 
6102 Castings, malleable iron. 
6104.1 | Castings, steel, not contain- 
ing alloy. 
6104.9 | Castings, alloy, and stainless 
steel. 
Car wheels, tires | 6105.15) Railway car wheels, except 
and axles. locomotive. 
6105. 18) Railway car tires and loco- 
motive wheels and tires. 
6105. 25) Railway car axles without 
wheels (except locomotive 
6105. 28) Railway locomotive axles 
without wheels. 
6105. 35) Railway car axles fitted with 
wheels (except locomo 
| tive). 
6105.38) Railway locomotive axles 
fitted with wheels. 
Forgings 6106 | Horseshoes and calks. 
6107. 01 Grinding balls not contain- 
sing ing alloy, alloy, and stain 


less steel. 

6107.05, Forgings, excluding steel 
grinding balls and not con- 
taining alloy. i 

6108.05, Forging, alloy and stainless 

steel excluding steel grind- 

ing balls. 





No. 407—Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 49. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 49 covering 
the following items: 


1. Processing of Freight Space Application. 

In order to clarify for exporters the proc- 
essing of their applications for freight space 
(BEW 138) within the agencies involved, the 
Office of Exports has outlined the various 
steps in the procedure from the time Form 
BEW 138 is submitted by the exporter to the 
Board of Economic Warfare until the ship- 
ment clears seaboard. 

1. Shipper applies to Board of Economic 
Warfare on Form BEW 138. 

2. Board of Economic Warfare acknowl- 
edges receipt of application and assigns Serial 
F number. 

3. (a) If application cannot be certified 
promptly to War Shipping Administration, 
applicant is notified that it is being delayed 
for stated cause. 

(b) If application can be _ certified 
promptly, Board of Economic Warfare trans- 
mits four copies of approved application to 
the War Shipping Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

4. War Shipping Administration sends out 
a card to shipper notifying him of port to 
which application is sent. Card repeats 
serial number. 

5. EXPORTER SHOULD AT THIS POINT INITIATE 
Own ARRANGEMENTS FOR SHIPPING, CONTACT- 
ING FREIGHT FORWARDERS AND/OR STEAMSHIP 
OPERATORS TO MAKE TENTATIVE BOOKING 

6. War Shipping Administration (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) retains one copy of application 
in file, transmits three copies to appropriate 
Cargo Clearance Office. 

7. Cargo Clearance Office in New York, Fort 
Lauderdale, New Orleans, San Francisco, or 
Seattle sets up a list of eligible cargo for 
steamship lines. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


8. Steamship line obtains a copy of appli- 
cation from Cargo Clearance Office for pur- 
pose of accomplishing booking with shipper. 

9. On BEW 138 copy mentioned in item 8. 
Cargo Clearance Office issues O. D. T. permit 
authorizing movement from point of origin 
to seaboard of cargo booked by steamship 
line. 

10. Steamship line turns over O. D. T. per- 
mit to shipper who (a) presents permit to 
A. A. R. for validation if shipment is to move 
by rail, or (b) presents permit to initial 
inland carrier in the case of truck and barge 
consignments. 

It should be noted that the procedure set 
forth is not identical for shipments originat- 
ing in Canada, though a similar course is 
followed in the case of applications which 
are made on the Canadian form for such 
shipments. 


II. Licensing of Mechanical Household Re- 
frigerators and Replacement Units. 


A very limited quantity of electrically op- 
erated mechanical household refrigerators 
has been made available to the Board of 
Economic Warfare by the War Production 
Board. These machines are all that will be 
available for export for the duration of the 
war. 

In order to assure an equitable distribu- 
tion, where the proposed exportation is to a 
distributor for resale, a statement should 
accompany the application showing past 
business with the particular consignee, in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule No 
9, page 85. 

Every application covering refrigerators in 
manufacturers’ stocks should be accompanied 
by War Production Board Form PD~-427. If 
the application is approved, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare will obtain release for the 
refrigerators from the War Production Board. 

Provision has also been made for the re- 
lease of a small number of replacement units. 
Applicants who wish to export units for re- 
placement should file with their applications 
statements in the following form: 

“To the best of our knowledge these units 
will be used for replacement, pursuant to the 
manufacturer’s guarantee, and will not be 
assembled in complete units.” 

No provision has been made for the ex- 
portation of gas- or kerosene-operated re- 
frigerators, and therefore applications for 
machines of these types cannot be approved 


III. Sisal and Manila Cord, Fiber and Yarn 
(a) Changes in General License 





f License 
( T Gsroup 
r E 7 
( modi Schedule ti 
B unless | 1a 
ther . 
rg Ol New 
i 
iit : 
Sisal or henequen cord 
cordage, and twine 3419.09 Cc l Oct 
Sisal or henequen fiber, 
unmanufactured 3401 F C 1 Oct. 1 
Sisal or henequen yarn 3499.09 CC | Oct. 1 


Manila yarn. 4409.98 CC 1 Oct. 10 





(b) Effective October 10, 1942, licenses for 
export from the United States of the above 
commodities and of manila cord and fiber 
(Department of Commerce Numbers 3414; 
3499.30) will generally be granted only to 
Western Hemisphere Destinations, exclusive 
of the British West Indies, British Guiana, 
Iceland, and the Falkland Islands. 


IV. General Intransit License—Shipment to 
U.S. S. R. 


A General Intransit License has been issued 
authorizing intransit shipment of commodi- 
ties through the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States from any part of the U.S.S.R. to any 
other part of the U.S.S.R. This license is 
designated as GIT-R/R 


October 10, 1949 


The limitations on use of General Intransgit 
Licenses (Comprehensive Export Contro} 
Schedule Number 9, pages 76—77*) apply to 
General Intransit License GIT-R/R. 


V. Current Controls Bulletins. 

Exporters are advised that the contents of 
bulletins 1 through 14, and 16 through q 
are included in the current issue of Compre. 
hensive Export Control Schedule. Bulletins 
15 and 45 through 49 are not republisheg in 
this issue. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 10—Changes in General Imports Or. 
der M-63 as Amended (Amendment 
No. 6). 


The War Production Board has issueg 
Amendment No. 6 to General Imports 
Order M-63 as amended, making the fo]- 
lowing changes in Lists I, IT, and III, to 
become effective October 6, 1942: 


Additions 

To List I: Brazilian pebble (quartz crys- 
tals), unmanufactured (Schedule 4 
No. 5120.6); 

The same, manufactured and semi- 
manufactured, in blanks, slabs, bars, 
etc.* 

To List II: Jute, unmanufactured (No, 
3241.0); Jute butts, unmanufactureg 
(No. 3242.0); Meshta fiber*; 

Urena Lobata fiber.* 

To List III: Caroa yarn*; Ergot (No. 
221.33); cinnamon and chips of, un- 
ground (No. 1526.0); cinnamon and 
chips of, ground (No. 155.03); cassia 
buds, unground (No. 1533.0); cassia, 
cassia vera, unground (No. 1533.1); 
cassia, cassia buds and cassia vera, 
ground (No. 155.07); ginger root, un- 
ground, not preserved or candied (No, 
1536.1); ginger root, ground, not pre- 
served or candied (No. 155.08); mace, 
unground (No. 1540.0); mace, ground 
(No. 155.09); mace, Bombay or wild, 
unground (No. 1549.2); mace, Bombay 
or wild, ground (No. 155.10); maté. 
yerba, advanced in value or condition 
(Paraguay tea) (No. 177.90); nutmegs, 
unground (NO 1539.0); nutmegs, 
ground (No. 155.11); pimento (all- 
spice), unground (No. 1543.0); pimento 
(allspice), ground (No. 155.13). 

Tranfers: 

From List I to List II: Beryl ore or beryl- 
lium ore (No. 6270.0); metallic beryl- 
lium, caesium, lithium, and potassium 
(No. 838.870); beryllium oxide, car- 
bonate and other beryllium salts (No. 
838.963); cattle, ox, and calf tail hair 
including switches (No. 3696.1); corn 
or maize Oil (edible) (No. 1422.0); lead 
(Nos. 6505.0, 6506.1, 6507.0, 6509.0). 

From List II to List I: Lac, crude, seed, 
button, and stick (No. 2105.0). 

From List II to List III: Cashew nuts and 
kernels (No. 1377.0). 

Deletions: Remove from List II: Istle or tam- 
pico fiber, dressed, bleached, dyed, or cut 
to length (No. 985.99) 


No. 11—Import Control of Mica from 
Brazil and India Tightened (Supple- 
mental General Imports Order 
M-63-c). 


The War Production Board has issued 
Supplemental General Imports Order 
M--63-c which makes subject to the pro- 
visions of Order M-63 mica and mica 
manufactures listed under Schedule A 
Nos. 5560.7-5564.2, inclusive, when pro- 


*As revised in Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 47 
Not separately classified in Schedule A. 
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duced in Brazil or India and imported 
by any person under contract or other 
arrangement, whether made prior, or 
subsequent, to March 14, 1942, the date 
on which mica became subject to the 
order. Mica which, on September 30, 
1942, had been trimmed or part trimmed, 
and qualified or prepared to a stage 
where no further processing would cus- 
tomarily be required before shipment and 
nad been loaded on cars, trucks, or ves- 
sels for transportation to the United 
states, is not affected by this amend- 
ment. This Supplemental Order became 
effective September 30, 1942. Imports 
from other countries are not affected by 
the Supplemental Order. 

{As noted in Import Control Circular No. 
1 (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 4, 
page 12), gocds on lists I and II which were 
under any contract meade before or under 
existence on, the day on which the gocds 
were first made subject to the Order are 
not subject to import license (sec. 1042.1 
(b) (1) of M-63, as amended). The New 
Supplemental Order withdraws the privilege 
for specified imports of mica from Brazil 
and India.] 


No. 12—General Imports Order M-63 Not 
Applicable to Certain Gifts and 
Small Valued Shipments (Supple- 
mental General Imports Order 
M-63-d). 


The War Production Board has issued 
Supplemental General Imports Order 
M-63-d, effective October 6, 1942, ex- 
empting from the provisions of General 
Imports Order M-63, as amended, the 
following gifts and small valued imports: 


Materials brought in by mail when the 
shipment is valued less than $100; 

Materials sent as samples or as gifts or 
imported for personal use, where the value 
of each consignment is less than $200; and 

Materials sent as gifts for personal use by 
or to members of the Armed Services cf the 
United States. 





News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 29) 


26,882 bales in June and 25,480 in July 
of last year. For the wool-shipping sea- 
son, October 1, 1941, to July 31, 1942, 
exports amounted to 230,866 bales. This 
total is 169,866 bales below the 400,732 
bales shipped in the same period of the 
preceding year. 

Shipments to the United States con- 
tinue to decline, resulting from a lack 
of interest in remaining stocks of fine 
wools at current Argentine prices, and 
the inability of dealers to secure import 
permits for coarse wools. 

Transactions in fine wools on the local 
market, however, were sufficient to main- 
tain prices, but coarse wools command 
only nominal prices. 


TURKEY’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Turkey’s 1942 wool clip is estimated at 
35,000 metric tons, or about 20 percent 
below normal. 

This drop is attributed to heavy losses 
among livestock, caused by last winter’s 
unusually severe weather. 

Purchases by domestic mills constituted 
the only activity on the wool market dur- 
ing the first 7 months of the year, as no 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 





Cuba |; Aug. 24, 1934 Sept. 3, 1934 


Belgium 

(and Luxemburg) ..| Feb. 27,1985 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden... May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below)_.....| Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | 

lands (Netherlands in | 

Europe, Netherlands | 

India, Surinam, and 

Curaeao) _- n Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland_____ ....-| Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras... .-----| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. ._. ..---| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala _- ....| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | 

dependencies. and pro- } 

tectorates other than | 

Moroceco...-.----------| May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua !..........- Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland ..| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica - ._| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?__ Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador - _- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23. 1938 





United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire. . Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- | | 

ment of 1935)__..--.-.- ME scien _ Do. 
Turkey --_.- ----.-.-.-| Apr. 1,1989 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela... __.- Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 


Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) __- 
Canada (supplementary 


Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


agreement). ._- : Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)... .____- _.| Dee. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina ....... ..---| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary } 

agreement) .---| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
i, as ......--| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay ..| July 21, 1942 (3) 





' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Thirty days after exchange of instrument of ratifica- 
tion and proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,”” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 











Latest date 
} p ; Date for oral 
| Date of issu- | for submit- | 

Country | ance of notice | ting written | er ge 
| statements | 

Iceland...| Nov. 17, 1941 ‘ Dec. 8,1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 


Mexico. - pr. 4,19425€| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 


| 
-| 
cae.) Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
-| A 
Iran......| July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 





4 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings. Dec. 15, 1941. 

§ Supplementary announcement, Apr. 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 

6 Second supplementary announcement, Apr. 21, 1942; 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
= “4 Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State. 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEERLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





wool-export licenses are granted by the 
Government. 

All stocks of. wool must be declared, 
and will be purchased by Government 
mills or by a few private manufacturers 
with the Government’s approval. 

The Turkish mohair market was quiet 
during June and July, sales amounting 
to only 470 bales. 

This year’s clip is estimated at 5,000 
metric tons, or 50,000 bales—about the 
same as other years. 

Purchases at production centers are 
said to be considerable, but only small 
lots arrived from the interior. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX SITUATION IN IRELAND 


Flax cultivation continues its steady 
advance in Ireland, now embracing an 


area of between 20,000 and 21,000 acres, 
compared with only 16,000 in 1941 and 
10,000 in 1940. 

The British have agreed to purchase 
the entire flax yield up to 25,000 acres 
(most of which is grown for fiber), at 
not less than 1942 prices, for duration of 
the war and 1 year thereafter. These 
prices will range from 21s. 6d. to 26s. 
6d. per stone (14 pounds) of retted 
scutched flax, according to grade. 

At a Cotton Quota conference, the 
United Kingdom agreed to supply Ire- 
land 200,000 pounds of yarn up to Janu- 
ary 31, 1943. The normal annual allot- 
ment is 3,000,000 pounds. 

Grain harvesters are faced with lim- 
ited supplies of binder twine. Only 75 
percent of the quantity used in 1941 has 
been distributed, wherens the present 
harvest will require about 17 percent 
more than last year. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Crop PROSPECTS IN CANADA 


Production of tobacco in Canada, ac- 
cording to preliminary indications, will 
be only 79,200,000 pounds, 13 percent 
less than last year despite a 10 percent 
increase in acreage. Yields per acre are 
much lower than a year ago for three 
important types of tobacco. 

Production trends in Quebec are awav 
from pipe tobaccos, and only a small 
part of the diverted acreage was used 
for cigar leaf. The flue-cured tobacco 
acreage as well has dropped 10 percent. 
In Ontario, however, the area planted 
to’ flue-cured tobacco increased 161% per- 
cent and that of burley 11 percent. 


PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The area planted to flue-cured tobacco 
in southern India. in 1941 amounted to 
about 140,000 acres, as formerly esti- 
mated. Because of certain areas being 
badly affected with ash disease and 
broomrape, final production amounted to 
only about 60,000,000 pounds instead of 
the 70,000,000 pounds at first predicted. 
It is expected that about the same acre- 
age will be planted for the 1942-43 crop. 

Production of native leaf in southern 
India amounted to approximately 40,- 
000,000 pounds. In August, seeds were 
being sown for the 1942-43 crop. The 
1942 production of white burley in this 
area amounted to 1,400,000 pounds. 

In Mysore, total leaf production came 
to slightly less than the 3,250,000 pounds 
forecast at the first of the year. The 
quality of the leaf, moreover, was dis- 
appointing, probably because curing 
barns were overloaded. The area to be 
planted to tobacco for 1942-43' is esti- 
mated at 6,000 acres. 

No information on next season’s to- 
bacco acreage in Baroda is available, but 
it is anticipated that cultivation on a 
small scale will again be undertaken. 

In Bihar the 1941-42 crop was about 
300,000 pounds, and approximately the 
same acreage is being cultivated for the 
1942—43 crop. 

In Jhansi, seedlings were up in August 
and transplanting was expected to take 
place shortly. From 800 to 1,000 acres 
will probably be cultivated in that area 
during 1942-43. 





New-Type Apron Lathe? 


An apron lathe, recently invented by 
the manager of a machine-tool manu- 
facturing firm in Calcutta, can be oper- 
ated with precision even by untrained 
labor, according to the British press. It 
is reported that lathes of this type will 
soon be adopted generally. 





The U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has established a new 
“parasite station” at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 
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Manchuria: Storm Center 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Ohio, and Wisconsin: but these are not 
natural tobacco-producing areas, and 
neither is any considerable area of Man- 
churia. The Manchurian Leaf Tobacco 
Co. (Japanese) purchases the entire flue- 
cured crop, and controls the size of plant- 
ings, makes loans to the farmers, provides 
seeds and other planting needs. After 
the harvest planters are required to sell 
their entire crop to the company at prices 
fixed by the company, from which are 
deducted loans, interest—and “fees.” 

Although Manchuria has been part of 
many plans for the extension of cotton 
production so that the “yen-bloc” area 
may be less dependent on raw cotton im- 
ported from the United States, India, and 
Egypt, the climate has proved too cold 
and too dry, on the whole, for cotton pro- 
duction. At the outset Japan announced 
a goal of 200,000 bales for the first 5-year, 
1933-37 average, and increases up to 
2,000,000 or more bales per year after 
that. But the 1940 cotton crop, the last 
for which figures were available, was of- 
ficially estimated at 74,667 bales, and all 
the efforts of the Manchuria Raw Cotton 
Co., which has a monopoly on the pur- 
chase of domestically grown raw cotton, 
could not lift the production figures 
higher. Manchuria continues to import 
not only manufactured cotton textiles for 
its domestic use, but—at least until Pear] 
Harbor—substantial amounts as well of 
foreign-grown cotton for its spinning 
mills. 


Manchurian Pony Is Mongol 


While throughout the greater part of 
Manchuria, or “Manchukuo,” grains and 
beans hold the farmers’ principal inter- 
est, practically all rural households keep 
some animals. But only in Jehol and in 
the western and northern districts of 
Manchuria on the Barga plain, and along 
the Mongolian border, is livestock a dom- 
inant industry. 

At the beginning of the present Sino- 
Japanese war (1937) official estimates 
gave Manchuria a total of 1,683,000 cattle, 
approximately 2,000,000 sheep, 1,250,000 
goats, 5,500,000 hogs, and approximately 
2,000,000 horses. The livestock is gen- 
erally of unimproved native breeds and 
almost without benefit of the higher types 
developed in Western countries. How- 
ever, during World War I, American ex- 
perts proved the Manchurian hog the 
best of Asia’s native unimproved breeds, 
and the Manchurian pony—really Mon- 
golian — a marvel of strength and 
courage. 

Aside from general use as draft ani- 
mals to haul North China’s heavy, two- 
wheel carts loaded with beans over the 
almost impassable “roads,”’ Mongolia and 
Manchuria’s steppes supply the “Chinese” 
ponies, which, alone, have constituted 
racing in China wherever there was a 
European colony in existence. 


Conquests Alter Calculations 


Until recent unforeseen developments 
in Southeast Asia set prognostications at 
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naught and prognosticators back on their 
heels, it had been thought that full uti. 
zation of Manchuria’s agricultura] re. 
sources was vital to Japan’s plans for 
integrating the “yen bloc” into a geif. 
sufficient unit. Japan’s great need of 
supplementary foodstuffs seemed Singu- 
larly dependent upon the crop yields of 
Manchuria, and extensive agricultura] 
programs, five-year plans, and monopol 
companies were organized to give direc. 
tion to the whole business of supplying 
Japan out of Manchuria’s abundance. 
Doubtless, however, although neither 
figures nor assurances are available to 
give point to the inference, the situation 
that prevailed prior to the beginning of 
the present year has altered somewhat 
since. 


Mineral Resources 


From time to time ambitious plans have 
been announced for the development of 
“Manchukuo’s” supposed “immense 
riches” in natural resources, meaning 
generally mineral deposits, oil, timber, 
and water power. There are, indeed, 
within the boundaries of the area, con- 
siderable reserves of all these. The 
Fushun coal fields near Mukden, the 
largest open-cut coal mines known, are 
world-famous, and those of Penhsihu 
not far behind. The iron deposits in the 
vicinity of Anshan feed Japanese-estab- 
lished smelters of large capacity not only 
in Manchuria but in Japan Proper also. 

The Japanese have developed processes 
for breaking down the oil shales of the 
Anshan-Penhsihu areas, which are now 
said to be producing more than 1,000,000 
barrels of oil annually at a nonprohibitive 
cost. 

There are undoubtedly considerable 
stands of commercially valuable timber, 
not too difficult of access, on the head- 
waters of the Y3lu River and in the 
mountains of North Manchuria. 

Nevertheless, it is the considered opin- 
ion of most disinterested specialists fa- 
miliar with the country that, aside from 
its agricultural production, the wealth of 
Manchuria in natural resources has been 
considerably exaggerated. They hint 
openly that the verity of the old saying 
“Figures don’t lie, but liars figure” is par- 
ticularly applicable to the facts about 
Manchuria. 


Hunting for Unproved Riches 


Prior to 1931, coal and gold were the 
only mineral deposits that were exploited 
as organized industries. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, in the years since, 
the Japanese, through the puppet admin- 
istration of “Manchukuo,” have expended 
much energy and large funds for the 
mining development of other commodities 
also. 

In August 1935, a law was enacted 
which provided that all unmined min- 
erals were the property of the “State,” 
and that only Manchurian subjects and 
companies organized under Manchurian 
law could acquire mining rights, except 
in cases where special permission was 
granted by the Ministry of Industry. 
Through a supplementary ordinance the 
government specified certain minerals 
which were reserved for exploitation to 4 
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newly formed monopoly, the Manchurian 
Mining Development Joint Stock Co., the 
said minerals being: ores of platinum, 
jead, zinc, copper, iron, antimony, alumi- 
num, nickel, manganese, mercury, shell- 
ite, molybdenite, graphite, coal, petro- 
jeum or oil-bearing strata, oil shale, mag- 
nesite, fluorspar, saltpeter, talc, and as- 
pestos. Of even the existence of some of 
these no evidence has yet been brought 
to public notice—but the authorities were 
‘aking no chances. 


Coal and Gold Still Lead 


Estimates of Manchuria’s coal deposits 
nave varied greatly, but have invariably 
increased with time. In 1937 the Re- 
search Bureau of the South Manchuria 
Railway estimated total coal deposits at 
11,437,265,000 metric tons, which was 
jater increased by less official estimates 
to 15,000,000,000 metric tons. It was ad- 
mitted, however, that approximately only 
one-half of the country’s coal deposits 
was susceptible to use as coking coal. 
Actual production does not seem quite 
commensurate, either, with the vast re- 
serves Claimed. The following state- 
ment shows the locations and amounts 
of the principal coal deposits, according 
to the South Manchuria Railway survey: 


Principal Manchurian Coal Deposits 
Metric tons 


Pushun and others 99, 300, 000 
Puchow and others- - 7, 255, 000 
a i ca as as oi i 155, 500, 000 
Puhsin - - - a . 4,000, 000, 000 
Sian --- ere ‘ ‘ 226, 000, 000 
Hokang 600, 000, 000 
Chalainor -_---- ; 3, 270, 000, 000 
Mishan and others hie 575, 000, 000 
Shulan and others_- 224, 300, 000 
Penhsihu and others-__--_---- 322, 000, 000 
130, 000, 000 
Chientao and others_- 7 495, 370, 000 
as : 437, 540, 000 


11, 437, 265, 000 


With the progress made in industrial- 
ization since Japanese intervention, the 
demand for coal has increased, and a cor- 
responding step-up in production has 
resulted. The latest information avail- 
able is as follows: 


Total -. 








Production and _ Distribution of Coal, 
Manchuria 
{In metric tons] 
Year Production | Net« on : — 
1935 7 12, 187, 000 4, 123, 871 8, 063, 129 
1936 13, 606, 000 3, 677, 329 9, 928, 671 
1987... .. 14, 648, 000 3, 738, 673 10, 909, 327 
1988... 15, 000, 000 2, 989, 783 12, 101, 217 
1939... : _ 19, 000, 000 1, 589, 064 17, 410, 936 








The Chinese for centuries have en- 
gaged in placer mining for gold along 
the lower course of the Argun River in 
Northwest Manchuria, and the Moho 
gold fields of that region are still the 
chief center of gold production. Other 
gold-bearing deposits of some impor- 
tance have been claimed for the Sungari 
region around Chiamussu (Sansing) and 
inthe mountain regions of eastern Kirin 
as well as along the Ussuri River, which 
Separates Manchuria from the Maritime 
Provinces of Siberia. It has been said, 
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but not authenticated, that in the past 
several years Japan has drawn more bul- 
lion from Manchuria for her gold re- 
serves than from any other source. The 
latest figure given is a value of 10,000,- 
000 yen for the gold mined from Man- 
churian fields in 1939. 


Once China's Iron Repository 


South Manchuria prior to its assimila- 
tion into “Manchukuo” provided 78 per- 
cent of China’s iron ore resources, al- 
though the mass of iron ore was and is 
stil of low grade. Its two chief iron 
mines, Miao-erh-kou and Anshan, pro- 
duced, in 1927, 51 percent of China’s to- 
tal iron-ore output. Since those days, 
however, it is reported that Japanese 
capital and enterprise have tremendously 
developed new fields and smelters to take 
care of the increased output. But iron 
and steel manufacture is still concen- 
trated at the Showa Steel Works at 
Anshan, and at the Penhsihu Iron and 
Steel Works. All production of iron and 
steel is controlled by the government, 
through the Manchurian Industrial De- 
velopment Co. The iron deposits of 
North Manchuria, like the coal of the 
Chalainor and Kirin fields, is of low per- 
unit industrial value. 


Industry and Trade 


No purpose of value would be served 
by attempting to detail here the extent 
to which Manchuria’s industries have 
been developed over the past 10 years, 
even were figures available. Industries 
are under’ the direct control of Japan, 
which, aside from domestic exploitation, 
is their sole beneficiary. Under present 
conditions foreign trade is wholly with 
Japan, aside from annual shipments of 
about 40,000 tons of beans, wheat, and 
millet to North Manchuria, also chiefly 
for Japanese distribution. Over the past 
10 years Manchuria’s large exportable 
surpluses have been reduced in value to 
less than the value of imports of capi- 
tal goods, mainly from Japan for utili- 
zation in the equipment of new 
industries. 

Unquestionably industrial develop- 
ment over the period since 1931 has 
made tremendous advances. An exten- 
sive expansion in production of pig iron 
and steel has been achieved. Coal- 
liquefaction plants have been con- 
structed, according to reports, at Fushun, 
Supingkai, and Chinchow. The plant 
at Fushun was built to use a hydrogeni- 
zation process developed by the Japanese 
Navy, and is said to have an annual ca- 
pacity of 33,000 metric tons of gasoline.° 
The plant at Supingkai uses the hydro- 
genization and low-temperature car- 
bonization processes, also, and is re- 
ported to have a capacity of 10,000 
metric tons per year. In 1937 the shale- 
oil production plant of the South Man- 
churia Railway at Fushun claimed a pro- 
duction of 138,000 tons of crude oil; 70,- 
000 tons of fuel oil; 22,000 tons of paraf- 
fin; 8,000 tons of coke; and 7,000 tons of 
gasoline. 


* Japan-Manchuria Yearbook, 1940, p. 765, 
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The Manchuria Light Metal Corpora- 
tion has a large aluminum plant at 
Fushun, and Manchurian newspapers re- 
ported in January 1942 that the com- 
pany was engaged in constructing a new 
plant at Antung. Production figures are 
not available, but it is reported that 
the output of the Fushun plant was to be 
increased by 150 percent during the pres- 
ent year. It was stated, moreover, that 
the aluminum produced was of suffi- 
ciently high quality to be utilized in the 
manufacture of airplanes. 


Railways and Highways 


The North Manchuria and South Man- 
churia Railways, respectively, constitute 
the backbone and shoulder-bones of the 
country, but a considerable griddle of 
less important railway lines, mostly 
single-tracked and spreading out in a 
northerly direction from the main trunk 
lines, has been developed. While all are 
of economic importance, they have been 
planned in every instance with strategic 
considerations primarily in mind, and to 
supplement the flow of the principal 
rivers toward the Siberian frontier. 

The Hsinking-Tumen Line and the Tu- 
men-Chiamussu Line connect Man- 
churia’s northeastern districts with the 
three North Korean ports of Yuki, Sei- 
shin, and Rashin; while in Northwest 
Manchuria the Harbin-Heiho line runs 
to Taheiho on the Amur River, opposite 
Blagoveshchensk on the Siberian side. 
The Harbin-Manchouli branch of the 
North Manchuria Railway throws out 
spurs toward the Argun River, before it 
crosses that boundary into Transbaikalia 
an Manchouli. The total length of rail- 
ways completed in Manchuria is roughly 
6,300 miles. 

Highways are comparatively a recent 
development, and have been constructed 
since the “Incident” mainly to facilitate 
the movement of troops in unpacified 
country. Built as complementary to the 
railroads, rather than competitive, their 
total length is reported to be slightly less 
than 30,000 miles, with around 13,000 
miles suitable for motor traffic. While 
all principal trade centers are connected 
by highways, road building has not been 
pushed in recent years, and maintenance 
has been somewhat neglected as a result 
of the shortage in gasoline for private use. 


Role of Waterways 


The rivers of Manchuria have always 
had an important place in both its po- 
litical and economic life. The Amur is 
one of the great rivers of the world, but 
its control and main navigation have 
been in Russian hands. Its trade capac- 
ities and that of the Sungari, its prin- 
cipal tributary, are undoubtedly suscepti- 
ble to far greater industrial development 
than at present. The valleys of the Sun- 
gari, the Nonni, and the Ussuri—which 
run northward between Manchuria and 
Siberia to the Amur—hNave a strategic 
value even more pronounced than their 
economic worth. 

In the South, the Yalu and Liao Riv- 
ers, while useful for junk traffic between 
villages and to raft lumber from the 
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Korean highlands down to the Yellow 
Sea, have comparatively little commer- 
cial importance. Manchuria’s hydrau- 
lic-power resources have been largely 
based on theoretical investigations and 
wishful thinking, although it is con- 
ceivable that a maximum power of 1,500,- 
000 kilowatts might be developed in the 
course of time. 

With the exception of the Yalu, how- 
ever, few of the country’s rivers provide 
a good “head’”—most of them flowing 
sluggishly, wide but shallow, through a 
flat country without bordering trees 
other than an occasional sparse fringe 
of willows. Considerable expenditures 
would be entailed in their development, 
and for the most part potential water- 
power resources are far removed from 
the districts that might be expected to 
consume electric current in quantity. 


Lack of Ports 1s Weakness 


The greatest economic weakness of 
Manchuria is its lack of ports. The only 
ports of the North with sea communi- 
cations are Khabarovsk at the mouth 
of the Ussuri on the Amur Nikolaievsk at 
the mouth of the Amur, where it flows 
into the Okhotsk Sea; and Vladivostok— 
all in Siberia, or Soviet territory. In 
the south, nowadays the only port of 
importance is Dairen, and every alien 
commodity contributing to Manchuria’s 
economy must enter by this port and 
pass over the Japanese Government- 
owned South Manchuria Railway. 

The development of Hulutao as a port 
by British and Dutch interests prior to 
the “Incident” of 1931 threatened the 
prosperity of Dairen and other rival ports 
unclosed by ice; but since then the de- 
velopment of Hulutao has been, at least 
for the time being, “arrested.” 


Manchuria’s “Debt” to Opium 


There was once a gentle cynic who, 
when asked to enumerate Manchuria’s 
characteristic products, replied imme- 
diately “Beans, bandits, and opium.” 
Of all forms of unassisted colonization 
in Manchuria, says Owen Lattimore,’ the 
most beneficial in its ultimate results, 
with the single exception of the remark- 
able Shantung style of migration, has 
undoubtedly—_t hough anomalously— 
been opium colonization. Opium has 
played in Manchuria the part played by 
gold in California, Australia, and else- 
where. 

It ought to be frankly recognized, Mr. 
Lattimore insists, that hundreds of 
square miles of frontier regions in Man- 
churia now inhabited by an industrious 
and prosperous population could never 
have been opened up, nor settled so 
early, rapidly, and thoroughly without 
the lure of opium. Agricultural Man- 
churia, in strong contrast with China 
Proper, lived in the heyday of its pros- 
perity by the export of its produce in 
great bulk over comparatively long dis- 
tances. The producing areas nearest to 
railway and river steamers were pos- 
sessed of so great an advantage that 


‘Op. cit.; pp. 187-188. 
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the new settler moving out to the fringes 
of cultivation had no chance at all with 
his grain crops. If, however, he culti- 
vated the poppy, high prices for the 
small bulk of opium easily covered costs 
of transportation and left him a nice 
profit. 


Clandestine “Business” 


So addicted in years past was Man- 
churia to opium smuggling that during 
World War I a famous American engi- 
neer repeatedly crossed the border into 
Siberia all unaware, except to his Chinese 
“boy,” that in his private car he was 
lying above a rich cache of opium jars, 
concealed in his own mattress. The au- 
thor of this present article can testify, 
out of his own experience, that, along the 
rugged south and east borders of Kirin 
Province, he never hunted bear, nor boar, 
nor elk through the thickly forested areas 
without coming suddenly upon poppy 
fields hidden deep in the woods—a mud- 
walled cabin to house the laborers stand- 
ing as a lone sentinel in the midst of the 
plantation. Bandits and tax-gatherers, 
alike, could be seen as they approached, 
in time to give the cultivators a chance 
to run. 


Game Hunter's Paradise 


Speaking of hunting: Manchuria has 
long been known as the game hunter’s 
paradise, and the British naturalist, 
Arthur de Sowerby, claims that it con- 
tains probably more varied game than 
any comparable areain Asia. He classi- 
fied 55 species of mammalia and 268 
kinds of birds domiciled theres 

Lord of the forest is the magnificent 
tiger, called Siberian, or Korean, or Man- 
churian tiger, according to who’s hunting 
him, larger and more gorgeous in his 
broad stripes and white ruff than his 
cousin the royal Bengal tiger of India. 
His trail is too expensive to follow for 
the ordinary huntsman, requiring beat- 
ers and trackers, food supplies and time. 
The National Zoological Gardens at 
Washington, D. C., possessed, at least 
until recently, two of the finest specimens 
of this great cat in captivity. 

Bears, both brown and black, are nu- 
merous, and the wapita, or elk, also. The 
leopard, the wild boar, wolf, fox, otter, 
marten, muskrat, sable, skunk, and squir- 
rel, all make their home in Manchuria. 
The district arount Chiamussu still pro- 
duces the most and best sable—inferior, 
however, to Russian sable—but Tsitsihar, 
Kirin, and Ninguta also send furs to 
American markets via Tientsin. 


Substantial Trade Developed 


During World War I literally thousands 
of head of Manchurian game, especially 
pheasants and rebchik—the hazel hen of 
northern steppes—were shipped to Lon- 
don markets, where they were highly 
prized. The Mongolian bustard, a royal 
game bird as large as the bronze wild 
turkey of our Southwestern States, used 
to be frequently brought to market by 
the patient Chinese pothunter, who laid 
in wait for him with his muzzle-loader 
and filled him full of old nails; but the 
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increased wage for laborers has pragtj. 
cally eliminated the pothunter, €XCept of 
more abundant game such as the Leese 
and ducks, partridges, quail, and Snipe 
which teem in great variety on Map. 
churia’s wild lands. 

Every foreign huntsman hopes to come 
across, some day, the gorgeous Chinege 
“Feng-huang,” or Phoenix bird, which js 
found on all imperial commemoration 
pieces of Chinese ceramics, particularly 
of the period when a specially beneficent 
ruler is about to be elevated to the 
throne. The bird is really one Species 
of Mongolian pheasant, conventionalizeg 
and idealized. 


Banditry Has Its Rules 


Banditry has long been associated with 
the name of Manchuria, where it has de. 
veloped into a fine art and is conducteq 
according to rules and regulations go 
strict that he who ventures to practice 
the art outside the rules is looked upon 
with horror and shame by both the Law 
and the Lawless, who join to put a price 
on his head. 

Fundamentally, the Hunghutze, or 
“Redbeards,” as the bandits were known 
in the old days when the “Tiger,” Ch’ang 
Tso-lin, led them, operates on the same 
principle as the “protective associations” 
which infested American cities in the 
days of the late unlamented noble ex. 
periment: the victim pays one bandit 
chief a regular stipend to keep off the 
others. 

Many of the bandits are themselves 
agriculturists and poppy growers in sea- 
son. Adventurers from outside account 
for some, but most are drawn from the 
families of the villagers who peacefully 
harvest the beans, tend their flocks, or 
fish the streams until harsh winter brings 
with it the necessity for a more abund- 
ant livelihood. Very often the bandits 
have an “arrangement” with the local 
commander of troops or chief of police, 
who infallibly collects his honorarium. 


Land Is Like Our Old West 


Manchuria today—for all the differ- 
ences, ethnically, geographically, and cul- 
turally between them—much resembles 
the old West of the 1870—80’s. It is no 
land of beauty nor of romantic dreams, 
but a hard land of widely blowing winds, 
in which adventure consists of overcom- 
ing the bitter adversities of nature— 
rigorous winter, bottomless mud in sum- 
mer, loneliness, wild animals, and wilder 
men (if one has the misfortune to stum- 
ble alone upon a bandits’ village at 
night). 

Its cities—Mukden, with more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants; Harbin with 650,- 
000; Dairen, halfway between the two 
as regards population—have more people 
than the border towns of the old West; 
they have electric lights and powerhouses 
in place of candles and coal-oil lamps; 
they have geisha girls and bandit chiets 
in place of the “‘bad’”’ men and burlesque 
shows of our pioneering days. But for 
all that, and a thousand other petty dif- 
ferences, Manchuria is still much like 
what we were—beyond the Mississippi 60 
years ago—almost an uncrossed frontier 
on the march to civilization. 
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William LaVarre—Born Richmond, 


virginia, August 4, 1898. Educated 
townsend Harris Hall, New York, 1914— 
16, and Harvard University. Economic 
exploration of South America, 1920-27. 
Publisher of newspapers, 1928-30. Presi- 
dent of Piedmont Press Association, 
1931-38. Managing director and presi- 
dent Pan American Press, 1939-41. Spe- 
cial Latin American correspondent for 
the Houston, Texas, Chronicle, Washing- 
ton Star, Chicago Daily News, New York 
Times, and over 800 other United States 
newspapers; special Central and South 
American correspondent of the London 
Illustrated News, and many European 
and Oceania newspapers and magazines, 
1932-41. Author of many 1937-38 fea- 
ture articles disclosing Nazi and Japa- 
nese anti-American plots and activities 
in Latin America. Author of numerous 
other articles for North American News- 
paper Alliance, Consolidated News Fea- 
tures, King Features, etc. Sunday col- 
umn, “The World I Live In,” also syn- 
dicated feature “Seeing’s Believing.” 
Books: “Up the Mazaruni,” 1919; 
“Johnny Round the World,” 1934; “Gold, 
Diamonds, and Orchids,” 1935; “Dry 
Guillotine,’ 1938; “Southward Ho!” 1939. 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
(England) and American Geographical 
Society (New York). Chief, American 
Republics Unit, Department of Com- 
merce, since 1941. 

Charles K. Moser.—Born August 27, 
1877, Marion, Virginia. He was edu- 
cated in the private and public schools of 
Virginia and California, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of California in 
1900, majoring in economics and history. 
After engaging in newspaper work and 
practicing law in San Francisco, Mr. 
Moser entered the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State. During the period 
1909-23, he served as Consul at Aden, 
Colombo, Harbin (Manchuria), Tiflis, 
and Constantinople. 

Throughout the World War Mr. Moser 
was stationed in Ceylon, Manchuria, 
and Mongolia; he represented German 
and Austrian interests there during the 
period of United States neutrality, and 
was Chairman of American Red Cross ac- 
tivities in those areas during that period. 

Mr. Moser entered the service of the 
Department of Commerce in 1924, and 
has since been actively connected with 
the Far Eastern work of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For 
many years he served as Chief of the Far 
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Eastern Section, Division of Regional In- 
formation, before assuming his present 
position as Chief of the Far Eastern Unit, 
Division of International Economy, on 
April 1, 1941. Since 1925 Mr. Moser has 
been a lecturer on Far Eastern Economics 
at American University, at Georgetown 
University, and at the Campbell Turner 
Diplomatic School, all of Washington, 
D.C. ' 

In addition to governmental publica- 
tions, Mr. Moser has contributed articles 
and short stories to a number of maga- 
zines, and speaks frequently before pub- 
lic gatherings on matters relating to the 
Far East. 





Finland’s Perplexities 
(Continued from p. 13) 


50,000,000 marks. The increase over 1940 
was 45 percent by value and 20 percent by 
volume, 

Finland’s import balance in 1941 was 
double that of 1940, while the clearing 
balance due foreign countries increased 
from 338,394,550 marks at the end of 1940 
to 1,489,516,665 marks at the end of 1941. 

The following were announced as the 
shares of various sources of Finnish im- 
ports in 1941: Germany, 55 percent; 
Sweden, 14 percent; Denmark, 8 percent. 
It is of course impossible to determine 
where some of these imports actually 
originated. 

The destinations of Finnish exports 
were: Germany, 55 percent; Denmark, 
10 percent; Italy, 6 percent; Sweden, 5 
percent. 


Finance 


Finnish Government expenditures 
during 1941 amcunted to about 31,000,- 
000,000 maiks (compared to a budget es- 
timate of 18,000,000,000 marks). Gov- 
ernment revenue for the year was about 
10,000,000,000 marks. The national debt 
reached 27,000,000,000 marks at the 
year’s close, as against 3,600,000,000 at 
the end of 1938. During 1941 the Gov- 
ernment offered the public two premium 
bond issues (aggregating 30,000,000 
marks), two reconstruction loans of 
1,000,000,000 marks each, and a “Work 
and War” Loan of 2,000,000,000 marks 
(only partly subscribed by the end of the 
year). 

Heavy recourse was had to short-term 
Treasury bills placed with banks and in- 
surance companies, to cover the Gov- 
ernment’s remaining needs. Govern- 
ment indebtedness to the Bank of Fin- 
land increased by 86 percent during th2 
year, to a total of 10,700,000,000 marks. 
It is estimated that the balance of pay- 
ments due abroad increased by 3,500,- 
000,000 marks in 1941. 

Despite Government demands, the 
money market in 1941 was easy, and call 
money was abundant. Savings accounts 
increased by 230,000,000 marks and 
checking accounts by 1,300,000,000 marks. 
Surplus of deposits in commercial banks 
increased by 1,600,000,000 marks, to a 
total of 3,800,000,000 marks. The stock 
market was very active throughout the 
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year, a trend which continued until 
checked in May 1942 by increased taxes 
on the transfer of securities. The aver- 
age of quotations of all listed stocks rose 
by 42 percent in 1941. 


During the year 1941 the gold-bullion 
reserve of the Bank of Finland decreased 
from 540,800,000 Finnish marks to 108,- 
400,000 marks, although the gold-coin re- 
serve remained stationary, at 62,900,000 
marks. In the same period notes in cir- 
culation increased from 5,550,000,000 to 
7,300,000,000 marks (by May 31, 1942, 
they had reached 8,111,900,000 marks). 

With an obvious intent to retard in- 
flation, as well as to provide as much 
revenue as possible, the Finnish Govern- 
ment has reported to greated increased 
taxation (beginning in 1940) through the 
adoption of new taxes as well as by the 
increase in yield of existing taxes. The 
outstanding event in this field in 1941 
was the collection of the capital levy, 
voted in the previous year. Receipts 
from taxes in 1941 amounted to 6,626,- 
330,000 marks—almost double the total 
for 1939—and a further increase, to 
7,400,000,000 marks, is anticipated for 
1942. 


Expenditures Exceed Forecasts 


Finnish Government expenditures for 
1942 were originally estimated in the 
budget for that year as amounting to 
11,000,000,000 marks. This conservative 
total was in part due to the adoption of 
the attitude that the recovery of the lost 
provinces would make unnecessary the 
payment of compensation to evacuees 
from such areas. 


The first supplementary budget of the 
year was adopted on May 11. It pro- 
vided for additional expenditures, to a 
total of 572,600,000 marks, for a variety 
of purposes, such as resettlement work, 
reconstruction in the  reincorporated 
areas, farm credits for the purchase of 
implements and seed, construction of 
various works (including the Kemijarvi-— 
Salla railway), the development of the 
peat industry, and the establishment of 
a Government charcoal plant. Increased 
revenue amounting to 47,500,000 marks 
was also included. 


Under current conditions, budget es- 
timates have no fixed relation to actual 
expenditures, which have greatly ex- 
ceeded budget forecasts in recent years. 
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New Books and 
eports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies Of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 


private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
September 26, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The September 26 issue contains 
these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE- 
MENT 2, REVISION III. 


CULTURAL - RELATIONS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (De- 
partment of State). 


ALLIANCE AND MUTUAL - ASSIST- 
ANCE TREATY BETWEEN THE 
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UNITED KINGDOM AND THE SO- 
VIET UNION. 


Other Publications 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN CUS- 
TOMS JURISPRUDENCE. William H. 
Futrell. 1941. 314 pp. Price, $10. Out- 
lines the origin and history of our Cus- 
toms duties and describes certain dele- 
gated powers of the Constitution, past 
and present procedure in the collection 
of duties, international trade agree- 
ments, the development of American 
Customs laws, our Customs Courts and 
their functions, and certain rights of 
litigants. Discusses many other closely 
related subjects, including Administra- 
tive Law. Useful to Customs officials, 
Customs attorneys and Customs judges, 
in clarifying their work and judicial pow- 
ers. Also of interest to the importer, the 
domestic manufacturer, and those en- 
gaged in the trade and commerce of our 
country. 


Available from: William H. Futrell, 201 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WAR. 
George A. Steiner (ed.). 1942. 676 pp. 
Price, $4.50. An explanation of what 
total war means to us in our everyday 
living. Describes first the economic back- 
ground of a war economy, including a 
discussion of the resources and capacity 
of the United States. Part II outlines 
foreign experiences—war organization in 
Great Britain, Germany, and Japan. 
Part III deals with major instruments 
of economic control, including price con- 
trol, consumer credit control and ration- 
ing, and so on. Labor, personnel prob- 
lems, transportation, strategic raw ma- 
terials, housing, insurance, agriculture in 
war time, are among the subjects cov- 
ered in Part IV. Part V is concerned 
with post-war economic problems. The 
appendix describes the impact of war on 
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an economic area: a case study. Ilys. 
trated with charts and tables. 


Available from: John Wiley & Song 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. y 


THE ROLE OF THE RACES IN Oup 
FUTURE CIVILIZATION. Harry w 
Laidler (ed.). 1942. 112 pp. Price 54 
cents. Proceedings of the Conference of 
the League for Indusirial Democracy, Ney 
York City, May 8-9, 1942. Symposiym 
by Pearl S. Buck, Lin Yutang, Hon, Wa). 
ter Nash, Sir Norman Angell, Hon, Lay. 
rence W. Cramer, Hon. T. T. Lew, Anup 
Singh, Walter White, and many others 


Available from: League for Industria} 
Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New 
TOK, Bi. XZ. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 
David R. Moore. 1942. 942 pp. Rev. eq 
Price, $5.65. Part I covers the colonial 
period, including a description of the 
physical features and natural resources 
of Latin America; Spanish entrance into 
America; Mexico prior to and after the 
Spanish conquest; lesser Spanish colo. 
nies; colonial institutions—political, e¢o- 
nomic, religious, educational, and social, 
Part II covers nineteenth-century de. 
velopments, describing the period of 
transition from dependencies to stable 
self-governments; governmental systems 
in southern South America, in tropical 
South America, Mexico, Central America, 
and Cuba. Part III discusses Latin Amer- 
ica today—South America’s most Euro- 
peanized nations, countries along the 
Pacific Coast and the Spanish Main, Bra- 
zil and its inland neighbors, contempo- 
rary civilization in the Caribbean islands, 
Mexico and Central America, European 
and Asiatic relations—early Pan Ameri- 
canism, origin of the Monroe Doctrine 
and how it evolved, recent international 
congresses and conferences, hemispheric 
defense, intellectual cooperation. Ilus- 
trated throughout with maps. 

Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Colombia’s Manufactures 
Seek New Markets 


The ambassador cf Colombia to Vene- 
zuela recently opened a showroom in 
Caracas in which were displayed samples 
of the various products manufactured 
in Colombia and now available for ex- 
port. 

The newspaper Esperia of Caracas, in 
commenting, says: “The exhibit serves 
as a measure of the considerable indus- 
trial progress that has been made by our 
sister republic.” The exhibit included 
toys, articles made of leather, pharma- 
ceutical products, silks, hats, moldings 
and woodwork. chinaware, objects of 
hammered silver, rayon stockings, and & 
great variety of fabrics, including cash- 
meres, cotton bed sheets, cotton cloth of 
various types, as well as silk and wool. 

The textile industry of Colombia is now 
said to be able to fill all the requirements 
of that nation and to produce a surplus 
for export. Colombia reportedly has 65 
mills producing silk. 
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Canada Combats Inflation 
Through New Tax Rates 


(Continued from p. 11) 


If the 1942 tax law continues in force 
for 1943, however, the pay-roll deductions 
will increase somewhat after August of 
that year, because the tax credit on 1942 
account will then have been exhausted. 

Persons whose income is not derived 
from salaries or wages are obliged to 

y their income quarterly, beginning 
in October. 


Higher Excess-Profits Tax 


Some structural changes were made 
giso in the method of taxing corpora- 
tions, under the excess-profits tax. The 
rate on 1941 income was 75 percent of 
profits above “standard” profits (after 
deduction of income tax on the “stand- 
ard” portion), or 22 percent of gross 
profits, whichever was greater. On top 
of an 18 percent income-tax levy, this 
meant a minimum 40 percent liability. 

This minimum is not changed. The 
1942 law, however, splits up the 22 per- 
cent into two portions—12 percent and 
10 percent—so that a corporation will 
pay in any case 18 percent income tax 
plus 12 percent excess-profits tax, and 
then, either 100 percent of excess profits 
above “standard” profits (after deduc- 
tion of 30 percent on “standard profits’’) , 
or 10 percent of total profits, whichever 
js greater. The corporation that pays 
100 percent excess-profits tax will re- 
ceive a 20 percent refund of tax after 
the war, but without interest. 

This change has the effect of pushing 
up the liability to tax of the general run 
of corporations which have made more 
than “standard” profits during the war 
period. According to the Finance Min- 
ister, all corporations which have in- 
creased their profits in the war years by 
more than one-sixth of their profit in 
the “standard” years (that is, the aver- 
age of the years 1936 to 1939) will b2 
liable at the 100-percent rate. Those 
which have increased profits by less than 
this amount will continue to be liable 
for the 40 percent minimum rate of in- 
come and excess-profits tax combined. 
In no case will a corporation be able to 
retain more than 70 percent of ‘“‘stand- 
ard” profits, not counting the 20 percent 
refund. 


Reasons for Refund 


Several reasons for the refund were 
stated by the Finance Minister. First, 
although it was desired to tax war profits 
as heavily as possible, it was not desired 
to remove altogether the incentive to 
eficient production. Second, business 
a& well as individuals should be provided 
with an opportunity to build up for the 
post-war period to assist in the conver- 
sion back to normal. The third reason 
was founded in the tax system itself, 
Which could never be perfectly fair and 
equitable, and a too severe excess-profits 
tax might encourage the development 
of allowances in cases where the deter- 
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mination of standard profits would be 
especially difficult. 

Small corporations with profits of not 
more than $5,000 have heretofore been 
exempt from payment of excess-profits 
tax, although they have been liable for 
income tax at the 18 percent rate. They 
will now be liable also for the 12 percent 
portion of the excess-profits tax, whicn 
will be added to the 18 percent income 
tax, making 30 percent of gross profits 
in all. Companies organized on a roy- 
alty basis to operate gas and oil wells 
will be liable for tax on the same basis 
as other companies, the tax applying to 
the trustee as if the proceeds were 
received on his own behalf. 

A 1-year carry-over of losses is al- 
lowed under the new tax bill, applicable 
to both income and excess-profits tax, 
in the case of corporations, and to ex- 
cess-profits tax only, in the case of part- 
nerships. New gold mines coming into 
production after December 1943 lose the 
exemption which has heretofore been ac- 
corded them under the income-tax act, 
with respect to profits for the first 3 
years of operation. Other companies 
“producing base metals or strategic 
minerals” will continue to receive the 
exemption, but under the excess-profits- 
tax act, which is said to give them a 
greater benefit. The necessity for turn- 
ing labor and supplies away from the 
production of gold to other metals more 
essential in the war program is respon- 
sible for the change. 


Monthly Basis 


The changed rate of excess-profits tax 
is applicable to one-half of the profits of 
the calendar year 1942 and to profits of 
subsequent periods. Corporations, like 
individuals, will have to make payments 
on a monthly basis, figuring the amount 
due for each of the first 6 months of their 
fiscal period as one-twelfth of the amount 
due for the preceding year (unless they 
can present evidence that the earning 
portion has been substantially altered) 
and taking up the difference, with re- 
spect to realized income, in payments in 
the succeeding 6 months after profits 
have been established. 


Phenomenal Rise in Yield 


What these new rates mean in point 
of revenue is indicated in the table. be- 
low, which must be read with allowance 
for the fact that collection of income 
tax on the new basis did not begin until 
September. Only 6 months’ full yield, 
therefore, is to be available to. the Treas- 
ury before the end of the fiscal year, 
which is March 31, 1943. Even so the 
comparison with the year ended last 
March and with the year 1938-39 which 
immediately preceded the outbreak of 
the war, is clearly indicative of the share 
in the war effort which the taxpayer is 
asked to carry. 

Expected revenue in 1942-43 from indi- 
viduals’ income tax is more than 10 times 
the pre-war revenue, and from corpora- 
tion and income taxes more than 9 times 
the pre-war corporation income tax. 
Put it another way: the Treasury expects 
to raise 45 percent more revenue in 
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1942-43 than in 1941-42—all but an in- 
significant amount of it from income 
taxes. These latter include the refund- 
able or forced-savings arrangement in- 
augurated this year, the estimated yield 
of which is $95,000,000—$70,000,000 on 
individuals’ account and $25,000,000 on 
corporation account. They are admit- 
tedly tentative inasmuch as alternate 
forms of contractual savings have had 
to be provided for, and there has been no 
previous experience to serve as a guide. 


Dominion Tax Revenue in the War Period 


{In millions of Canadian dollars| 





| 
Item | 1938-39 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 
Total revere: . =...-...=..- 502 1, 481 2,145 
eee Cee es 436 | 1,361 | 12,034 
Direct taxes. ............ 145 655 1, 339 
Individuals’ income. - -- 47 296 1 505 
Corporation income and 
excess-profits tax__-.-- 85 321 1775 
Interest and dividends 
taxable at source___- 10 28 28 
pi ee aa 5 10 31 
Indirect taxes. ......--- 292 706 706 
SS Sa 7 243 230 
SRS ae 126 247 218 
Other exciss....... ...- 87 216 258 
Total expenditure. __..._..__. 553 | 2 2,945 3, 900 
Covered by borrowing or cash 
SS nae ae a eae 51 1, 464 1, 755 














1 Including 95,000,000 in compulsory savings, of which 
70,000,000 is from individuals and 25,000,000 from corpora- 
tions. 

2 Including 1,050,000,000 of financing for exports. 


It is obvious from the above table that 
the basis of taxation is shifting markedly 
from the indirect to the direct category. 
Commodity taxes were raised this year, in 
many instances, and the field of “nui- 
sance” taxes extended, but the aggregate 
yield from these tends to be held down 
by the demands of the war program on 
the commodity markets and by the pros- 
pect of a shrinking volume of goods, in- 
cluding imported goods, for civilian con- 
sumption. 


Before the war, indirect taxes ac- 
counted for the greater part of the tax 
revenue—58 percent in 1938-39, com- 
pared with 29 percent for direct taxes. 
In 1942-43 the proportions, according to 
the budget estimates, will be 33 percent 
and 62 percent, respectively. 
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